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ABSTRACT 

The National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science (NCLIS) presents its goals and plans for a national program 
of library and information services with the intention of satisfying 
the nation's information needs to the greatest extent possible. The 
basic needs and rationale for a national program are stated, and a 
survey is made of the present situation of public, special, school, 
university, research, academic, state, and federal libraries and 
information services. The concerns of publishers and providers of 
information services in the private sector, as well as copyright 
problems, are reviewed. Existing network and cooperative efforts are 
examined along with some impediments to further cooperation. The 
NCLIS recommendations for a national program encompass: objectives; 
relationships and responsibilities of states, the private sector, and 
the Library of Congress; proposed legislation; funding; and the 
nationwide network concept. Major federal responsibilities involved 
in a nationwide network are delineated in the areas of standards, 
resource collections, centralized services, exploration of computer 
use, new formsof telecommunications, research and development 
support, and cooperation with other nations and with international 
organizations. Appendixes contain enabling legislation and lists of 
NCLIS members and staff. (LS) 
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Preface 



In June 197!^ the National Commission on Libraries and 
Inlormation Science (NCLIS) voted to direct its energies 
toward the preparation of a document describing a broad 
outline ol a National Projjram (or Library and Information 
Services. 

After the first draft of the document was prepared, it was 
widely circulated throughout the library information commu- 
nity to solicit criticisms, suggestions and new data. On the 
basis of initial reactions, together with the additional work 
accomplished concurrently by the Commission, a revised docu- 
ment was developed and a new feedback cycle was initiated. 

The present document is the result of the feedback process. 
It seeks to provide a framework on which the library and in- 
formation science professions and the American public will be 
able to construct a National Program for Library and Informa- 
tion Services for the people of the United States. It reflects 
comments received by the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science in hundreds of letters from organiza- 
tions, private individuals, testimony given at many regional 
hearings throughout the country, and opinions gathered at 
seminars and open forums conducted through the professional 
societies. 

In this document can be found the basic justification re- 
<|uired to substantiate the need for a National Program and 
for new federal legislation. The Commission expects to rec- 
onnnend Federal legislation starting in 1976. That year, when 
we celebrate ihe 2()0th anniversary of this nation's independ- 
ence, will be a most appropriate time to inaugurate a National 
Program lor Library and Information Services that realizes 
the potential ol the information revolution now underway. 

Users ol information, the American citizens, have been 
paramount in all of the Conunission's deliberations. The pro- 
posed program aims to increase each person's access to the 
naticm's rich knowledge resources. 

The Commission is aware that the adoption of new infor- 
mation technicpies requires careful planning, patience and a 
great deal of cooperative effort by many people. To assist it 
in percei\ing the problems of transition, the Commission 
sought the advice and guidance of many specialists in different 
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Iidds riicir ni()n()i»i»ii)lis on various rclcwiiu topics and issues 
arc listed on page 85 lor the reader s relerenee. 

It should be stiessed that this National Program Document 
has no ofHtial status. It sets lorth the Couiinission's conclu- 
sions and goals lor action which can be taken toward the lor- 
uudation ol a national policy. Its realization depends upon 
the approval ol the Congress and the President, state legisla- 
tures and officials, all those responsible lor and interested in 
library and inlorniation services, and, ultimately, upon the 
support the program receives Irom the United States citizenry. 

The members ol the National Conunission on Libraries and 
Information Science join me in thanking all those who have 
assisted in the development and revision ol this National 
Program Document. This document is a dynamic, long-range 
plan and, as such, will undergo constant scrutiny and revision. 
It is our intention to issue a revised edition ol the National 
Program Document within two years. We welcome your con- 
tinuing suggestions and constructive criticism. 

I wish to take this opportunity to acknowledge the contri- 
butions and efforts ol the members ol the National Com- 
mission in the development ol this document, especially the 
Commission s National Program Coumiitlee consisting ol, in 
addition to mysell, William Baker, Carlos Cuadra, Leslie 
Dunlap. John Loren/. Bessie Moore, and Joseph Becker, 
Chairman. Special thanks and appreciation must go to Mr. 
Becker lor assuming the major responsibility lor drafting the 
National Program Document. Lam also appreciative to Rod 
crick Swart/, lormerly Deputy Director ol the Conunission 
lor his help in preparing the second drall, and to Alphonse F. 
Trc/Ai, F.xe(Uti\e Director ol the Commission, lor his efforts 
in the revision and preparation ol the third dralt and the final 
manuscript. 

Frederick Burkhardl 

Chairman 

May H)75 
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Introduction 



The National Coiniiiission views authors, publishers and 
librarians as the principal participants in the production and 
(lisscniiiiation ol the intellectual and technical knowledge 
which powers our national development and nurtures our 
educational system. Fhey are component parts ot a national 
knowledge resource * that nmst be strengthened, integrated 
and sustained lor all the people ol the Ignited States to use as 
needed in the course ol their personal and economic pursuits. 

\ati(mal concern lor protecting and improving the nation's 
knowledge resources is evident in many past actions of the 
Congress and in the growing number ol legislative proposals 
calling lor specilic inloruiation programs. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget in the F.xecutive Branch of Go\ernment 
has also stressed the need ior orderly growth and wise manage- 
ment ol library and inloruiation lacilities within the Federal 
(Government. 

II our natu)n is to achieve the most effective use of national 
inlormati(m resources and the largest return lor funds invested 
III them, common goals, objec rives, methods and standards are 
needed now lor the coordinated development of information 
lacilities. Tnless a coordinated program is established on a 
nationwide le\el. expenditures, lacilities, and efforts will be 
unnecessarily duplicated, and interconnection will become in- 
creasiiigl) difficult as Icxal, state and iiuiltistate systems develop 
without benelit ol a common purpose and a common approach. 

The Commission believes that the existing pattern of libraries 
serving limited geographic areas or various special interests 
will lead to costl), une\en and wasteful services if steps are 
not taken now to provide a linn loundation for their future 
dexelopinent. .\ccordingl), the Commission believes the time 
has come to de\elop a nationwide piograin which would weld 
together today's collection ol disparate parts into a nationwide 
system of library and intormation services. 

Essentially, the National Program lormulated by the Com- 
mission is based on live major assumptions: 

* The wok! "kii(>\vle<lgt" in this (lodiment is used inteulunigeably 
with tlieuoid inioimatioii." 
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First, that the total library and inforination resource 
in the United States is a national r;.source which 
should he developed, sircngiiiened, organized and 
made available to the niaxinnini degree possible in 
the public interest. This national resource represents 
the cu undated and growing record ol much of our 
nation's, and indeed, nnich ol the world's, total cul- 
tural experience — intellectual, social, technological, 
and spiritual. 

Second, that all the people ol the United States have 
the right, according to their individual needs, to 
realistic and convenient access to this national re- 
source lor their personal enrichment and achieve- 
ment, and thereby lor the progress ol society. 

Third, thai with the help ol new technology and with 
national resolve, the disparate and discrete collections 
ol recordetl iidormation in the United States can 
become, in due course, an integrated nationwide 
network. 

Fourth, that the righis and interests ol authors, pub- 
lishers and other providers ol inlornialion be rec- 
ognized in the National Program in ways which 
maintain their economic and competitive viability. 

Filth, that legislation devised lor the coherent devel- 
opment ol library and inlormation services will not 
undermine constitutionally-protected righis ol per- 
sonal privacy and intellectual Ireedom. and will pre- 
serve local, state and regional autonomy. 

The National Program derives Irom regional hearings held 
throughout the country, and Irom conlerences. informal discus- 
sions, and correspondence with prolessional. technical, govern- 
mental, educational, and other experts, as well as with library 
users, whose interests in the emergence ol an information- 
centered program attracted them to the work of the Conunis- 
.sion. The Counnission's working philosophy is user-oriented. 
It is the Coiiunission s mtent that the user ol information — 
including potential, as well as current users — should be the 
principal focus ol a National Program. 

X 



The Coiiiinission's current goal is to develop a plan for a 
flexible netwoik ol information services to meet the imme- 
(li«ire «i!i(l f()resee»il)le information rc(iiiirements of the greatest 
possil)le number of people The Couuuission will therefore 
cominue to (ou(eulr*ile its efforts in the years ahead on this 
ide«il: 

To eventually provide every individual in the United 
States U'itli e(|ual opportunity of access to that part 
of the total information resource which will satisfy 
the indixidual's educational, working, cultural and 
leisuie time needs and interests, regardless of the in- 
dnidual's huation. social or physical (ondition or 
level ol intellectual achievement. 

I'o make progress toward the attainment of this goal, the 
(^oimuissiou has de\ eloped two uiajor program objectives: 
( h to strengthen. de\elop. or create where needed, human and 
malerial lesources whuh are supportive of high (juality library 
and inforuiatiou services: and (2) to join together the library 
and inloruiatiou facilities in the coiOitry, through a common 
p«Utern ol organization, uniform standards, and shared coui- 
nnuiications. to form a nationwide network. Such a program 
must have inceutixes strong enough to encourage maximum 
cooperation and participation, not only by states and local gov- 
ernineiits. but b) interested public and private agencies as well. 

Vlthough the Federal (ioveinment would have responsibility 
lor aiding in the development of compatible state and multi- 
state networks, furthering common practices, performing rele- 
\*ml research and clexelopment. iiureasingcoordination between 
*he private and public sectors, improving access to the infor- 
mation resources of Feclerai agencies, and performing other 
relevant funclioiis. the Federal (ioxernment would neither di- 
rectly control iioi operate the nationwide network, and. in 
particular, it would exercise no control whatsoever over the 
information content c\c hange over the network. 

Furthermore, the nationwide network proposed by the Com- 
mission would not be a monolithic and authoritarian .super- 
structure, but woidcl form a shelter and framework for 
families of geopraphir ,ind M^^ni! !Vt^**ork« de' elojjed and 
intercotmected according to a (oiiiprehensive plan. There cur- 
rently exist many networks of \arying sizes, all of which must 
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be inlegrdtcd. startiiijr at the local, state and resional levels and 
building upward. 

It is iuiportant to point out that the tonce|)t ol a "nationwide 
network" does not ini|)l> the absurd notion that only one co|)y 
ol a particular buok or publication will be sufficient iov the en- 
tire countr) to use. People need material at the most i?iunediate 
and most accessible level, and the Conniiission believes that a 
national plan nuist. therelore. be built upon strong local re- 
sources. .An ideal nationwide network recpiires provision 
local holdings ol suflicient sco|)e and (piantity to satisi 
immediate nerds ol local users. 

In the same \ein, the concept of a nationwide network does 
not imply a substitution ol computer technology lor human 
resources. As in the past, the bulk ol user services would be 
delivered at the local le\el, but the network would provide 
the additional back-up resources as well as the ccmmunication 
directions lor reaching specialized materials and information 
in other libraries and inlormation centers when these are 
needed locally. 

The CommissionN National Program, as described in this 
document, i*^ intended to provide the gene-al basis tor new 
Federal legislation It will help to locus public and profes- 
sional attention on the critical library and iutormation prob- 
lems facing the nation today, and it will lay the foundation 
lor a major upgrading ol library and inlormation activities, 
an expansion ol cooperative services throughout the nation 
and planne<l sxsteni de\elopinent. 
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Chapter I 

"^he.Need for ? National 
r'rogram for Library and 
Information Services 

In establishing the National Commission on Libraries and 
Inlormation Science (Public Law 91-345), Congress affirmed 
that "library and information services adequate to meet the 
needs of the people of the United States are essential to achieve 
national goals and to utilize most effectively the nation's edu- 
cational resources.** It called on the Federal Government to 
"cooperate with state and local governments and public and 
|)rivatc agencies in assuring optimum provision of such serv- 
ices,** Furthernmre. the law authorized the National Commis- 
sion to ' promote research and development activities which 
will extend and improve the nation's library and information- 
handling capability as essential links in the national com- 
nnmication networks." 

The Resources 

Information, whether in the raw form of empirical data, or 
in the highly processed form we call "knowledge." has come 
to be regarded as a national resource as critical to the nation's 
well-being and security as any natural resource, such as water 
or coal. I he wealth of popular, intellectual, scholarly and 
research resources in the libraries and information facilities 
ol the United States is one of the great strengths of the nation. 
But like many natural resources, knowledge resources, un- 
coordinated in growth and usage, are in danger of being 
wasted and inefficienily utilized. 

In advanced societies, a substantial part of the culture is 
handed down to .successive generations in the form of recorded 
knowledge. This resource consists of books, journals, and other 
texts; ol audio and visual materials: and of smaller units of 
information or data that can be separately manipulated, as 
by a com|niter. In recent years, these records have become 
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increasingly x.n icd — through tcchnologic«il extensions of writ- 
ten wonls. pictures and sounds For exani|)le. a signiHeant 
|)art oi the country's inh:)rniati()n resource is now on film, on 
M(leo tapes and in computer fdes As the nation's knowledge 
grows and the numher ol records increases, our depenci^nce 
on diein increases, and the need to gain access to them l)ecomes 
more crucial "No society can advance beyond a certain |)oint 
without eHective access to its collective memory oi record, 
or con\ersely. an advanced society that loses control ol the 
record will regress. 

In the United States information is created, stored, |)rocessed 
and distril)Uted h\ a \ast ana) ol diverse inlormation activities 
in the private and public sectors, employing millions ol peo|)le 
and dealing with bdlions ol dollars, using widely varying tech- 
nologies to achieve e(|uall} widely varying objectives. Ihe 
publishnig industry, indexing and abstracting and other access 
ser\ices. the connuunications media, and private and public 
inlormation ser\ices are just a few ol the many and varied 
elements that make up the rich mosaic ol the conteni|)orary 
inlormation scene. The more than 8,,H()() jniblic libraries." 
thousands ol school libraries, libraries ui colleges and uni- 
versities, armed lones, law. medical and religious libraries, 
special libraries, and inlormation analysis centers, as well as 
other miormation facilities in the public and private sector, 
serve as custochans and chspensers of recorded knowledge in 
every form. 

Libraries and other inlormation facilities are the custodians 
ol that part ol our cultural heritage which is recorded. They 
nnist be adequately ecjuipped, organized, financed and inter- 
connected il their resources are to he made available to all the 
people of the United States. This, the Commission feels, can 
only be brought about with the help ol the Federal Govern- 
ment, in full cooperation with state and local governments, 
and related public and private agencies and institutions. The 
Federal Government has a continuing responsibility to imple- 
ment innovative, fiexihle measures that will ensure the con- 
tinuing development of libraries and inlormation services. 

The Need for Access 

Ready access to information and knowledge is indispensable 
to individual advancement as well as to national growth. The 



right inloi Illation provided when it is needed, where it is 
needed, and in the form in which it is needed, improves the 
ability ol an individual, a business, a government agency, or 
some other kind ol organization, to make intormed decisions 
and achieve particular goals. 

Users are individuals, each with imique informational, edu- 
cational, psychological, and social needs. A person may need 
"practical knowledge" to solve inmiediate problems in his daily 
lile and work. There may be a need for "professional knowl- 
edge" to lurther his continuing education. Or there may be 
a need lor "intellectual knowledge." the kind that furthers 
his imderstanding ol the arts, humanities, and sciences, and 
which enriches the uidividual's personal life. Reading for 
pleasure, pursuing an innovative idea, or exploring knowledge 
just ii) satisK one's innate curiosity, are other valid motives 
lor reading, listening or looking. In addition, people feel the 
need lor ethical, religious and philosophical insights. 

Organizations, like indi\iduals, need information and knowl- 
edge. Business organizations need lacts and data to forecast 
a market, develop a new* product, or adapt a new technology. 
Schools need inlormation to in>prove and extend the learning 
process. Research organizations need information to synthe- 
size new data with known lacts as part of the creative process. 
Government needs inlormation at every level to formulate 
plans, rehne decision-making, and help government workers 
to anticipate and resolve problems. 

The 93rd V S. Congress accurately described the character 
of the national inlormation need in Senate Joint Resolution 40 
(P.L. 93-568) which authorizes a White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services. The law states that . . 
access to information and ideas is indispv.nsab!e to the develop- 
ment ol human potential, the advanceme»it of civ ilization, and 
the continuance of enlightened self-govern»iient." 

It is almost impossible to generalize in assessing user needs. 
To understand the variety of user needs for library and in- 
lormation service and the extent to which they are being met, 
the Conmiission has conferred with many individuals and 
gioups representing diflferent constituencies. It is clear that 
library and information needs are felt at all levels of society, 
regardless of an individual's location, social condition, or level 
of intellectual achievement. Although library and informa- 





tioii needs are not the same in all parts ol the country, and 
although they vary widely among people by age. ethnic origin, 
educational achievement, work assignment, geographic loca- 
tion, and many other factors, most people feel some dependence 
on the availability ol accurate and useful information. 

l^ser needs can be described from several perspectives. For 
example, the retarded, the illiterate, the blind, the visually 
handicapped, the physically handicapped, and the institu- 
tionalized require highly specialized resources and services. 
The inunediate informational and library needs of young 
adults include easy access to library materials such as paper- 
back books, phonograph records, reference materials, and audio- 
visual materials. Various ethnic groups, such as American 
Indians. Asian Americans. Black Americans, and Hispanic 
Americans require not only the traditional level of library and 
information service, but also various kinds of special help. For 
example, they need materials and services in their own lan- 
guage, or help in reading English, or specific knowledge suchi 
as where to go lor a job. Users in the professions, such as the 
scientist, the researcher, the scholar, and the lawyer, require 
information lor increasing their own productivity and for 
their continuing education. They often need information 
C|uickly. and some ol them arc accustomed to using computers, 
telecommunications, and other technology, if necessary, to get 
it. In addition, there are those whose information needs are 
affected by their location — the rural population and others in 
remote areas who do not have direct access to major resources 
as do their counterparts in metropolitan areas. Other user 
groups, such as senior citizens, the very young, and the poor, 
need still other kinds ol services and resources. 

I'hc Counnission is keenly aware that much more must be 
done to develop systematic understanding of the information 
needs ol various special constituencies in the United States 
such as the economically disadvantaged, the uneducated and 
the handicapped. We need to know who they are. w'here they 
are, what they need, how last they need it. and the cost and 
\'alue — to them and to society — ol increasing their access to 
information and knowledge. We also need to know who the 
noiuisers are, what inlormatioii services are important to them, 
wh) they do not use the existing facilities, and how^ to motivate 
and educate them so they will i;^.ake use ol such lacilities. 
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The potential for telefacsimile reproduction among libraries 
is very promising, but present costs per page of transmission 
and copyright considerations hamper its extensive use. 

The joining of such diverse technologies as computers and 
telecommunications represent a new capability of great po- 
tential value to the United States. As yet, the nation has not 
perceived the far-reaching consequences of being able to 
distribute information to distant points with relative ease. 
CATV systems and computer data banks are just beginning to 
be used by libraries as means for information dissemination. 

In the last decade, technology for the creation, processing 
and transmission of information has been vastly extended. 
Numerous on-line computer information systems are operating, 
and it is now realistic to consider harnessing the power of 
technology for new systems of organization, retrieval and distri- 
bution of information through networks. Advances in tech- 
nology, and in information practices, occur each year. The 
Commission believes that the potential of the new technologies 
must be utilized to the fullest extent possible, and that this 
potential can be realized only by means of coordinated plan- 
ning and adequate financing. 

National planning for information technology is essential for 
several reasons. First, information technology is costly, and 
a long-range conunitmcnt from the Federal Government is 
recjuired for sharing costs, contributing to research and de- 
velopment, and ensuring the stability of the program. Second, 
information technology is complex, and a common sense of 
technical direction at the national level is imperative, if all 
relevant agencies are to coordinate their activities effectively. 
Third, information technology is specialized, and its imple- 
mentation will depend upon the technical education of the 
people who will wwk with it. And, finally, information tech- 
nology breaks clown lormer barriers to access. 

Its introduction, therelore, invariably alters traditional ways 
of doing things and necessitates national concentrated atten- 
tion on re-education ol the specialist and the user. 

I hcre are two other important reasons to plan on the na- 
tional level: (1) the rising cost ol conventional library opera- 
tions re(|uires that information activities develop cooperative 
arrangements, which, il done outside ol a national context, 
will be very difficult to interrelate; and (2) today's Federal 
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without current and reliable information, society and govern- 
ment may talter; without relevant and useful information, 
individual development tan languish; and without adequate 
means lor distributing inlormation, new knowledge backlogs. 

Libraries and inlormation centers in the United States are 
not developing according to any national plan, and conse- 
quently, from a systems viewpoint, their growth continues to 
be uneven and lacks cohesion. There are gross inequities in 
library service in the United States today. A new philosophy of 
libniry and information service is needed, one based on a 
common sense of direction and purpose, a commitment to na- 
tional cooperative action, and a consistent program of equaliza- 
tion. 

The scope oi the Commission's charge by Congress en- 
compasses the library and inlormation needs of all the people 
ol the United States. It is the Commission s view that the time 
to iniioducc remedial and innovative reforms is now, and not 
latei when the information crisis has become worse. Conse- 
(juent!\. the Conunission has directed its efforts toward plan- 
ning a new nationwide program for better, faster, and more 
effecti\c' library and information services, a program which 
would eventually provide people everywhere in the country 
with access to broad reserves of intellectual energy, so that they 
may lead full, satisfying, and productive lives as creative and 
responsible members of society. 

The Influence of Technology 

This nation's fuiurc capability to handle inlormation ef- 
fectively will, to an important degree, depend on how well and 
how rapidly we aie able to integrate new technological methods 
and devices into the mainstream of our information activities. 

Libraries are affeded by four new technologies: computers, 
micrographics, telctomnmnications, and audio-visual media. 
The use ol computers in libraries has already been pioneered. 
However, dircii application of computers in libraries has been 
locused maiiih on housekeeping functions, the computer's 
potential foi recording, analyzing, and retrieving information 
lias not yet been luUy explored and realized. In addition, 
thtie are critical shortages of trained human resources and 
'unds to help libraries convert Irom manual to machine 
Mieihods. 
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Ihc use ol inicroj»ra})hics lor preservation and eompact 
storage is increasing but is lar Ironi widespread. While many 
publishers are making books, journals, and even entire libraries 
avaihible on niicrohhn. there is still user resistance to materials 
ni niicroloiiii because special e(|uipment is required for read- 
ing. In order lor anyone to read the information in a small 
uiicTOphotograph. it unist be uiagnilied lor viewing. Lack ol an 
inexpensive portable reader, lack of standardized lorms ol film, 
and related ecjuipment incompatibilities, have seriously slowed 
the rale ol acceptance. It has become clear, however, that 
microfilm technology otters considerable potential for space 
and cost savings in libraries and represents a new era in infor- 
mation transler. Together with the computer and telecom- 
munications it promises to become a powerhd lorce in shaping 
future library and inlormation systems. 

Libraries ha\e been reasonably acti\e in accpiiring audio- 
visual materials: lilms, Idinstrips, slides, audio cassettes, video- 
tapes, \ideo cassettes, and compiUer tapes. Unfortunately, 
capable personnel to handle such materials are in short supply, 
and the ecpiipuient is not only complex and expensive, but, in 
many cases, so little standardized that it causes difficulty and 
confusion to thexiser. A critical source ol evaluation is needed 
to cope with the prolusion ol new and often incompatible de- 
vices that continually appear on the market. 

Couununity Antenna Television (CATV), also known as 
cable television, is a technology still in its infancy. CATV 
stations have very powerlul antennas that enable them to cap- 
ture I V signals Irom many distant transmitters and retransmit 
the signals to the home through underground cables. Today, 
the technology embraces versatile broadband connnunication 
systems ca|)able ol providing the subscriber, by means of 
(able, with many channels and, |)otentially, two-way com- 
numication ol both picture and soimd, facsimile service and 
access to data processing. It thus becomes possible to bring 
soimd and picture answers to information questions directly 
to individual home LV^ sets, over CAl V educational channels 
reserved by Federal Couununications Commission regulations 
for this purpose. Although there hav^e been some library 
exjKTiments exploring the possibilities for developing new 
library servi(es and providing remote use of present services, 
nnich more needs to be done before the full potential of CATV 
for library applications is realized. 



The potential for telefacsimile reproduction among libraries 
is very promising, but present costs per page of transmission 
and copyright considerations hamper its extensive use. 

The joining of such diverse technologies as computers and 
telecommunications represent a new capability of great po- 
tential value to the United States. As yet, the nation has not 
perceived the far-reaching consequences of being able to 
distribute information to distant points with relative ease. 
CATV systems and computer data banks are just beginning to 
be used by libraries as means for information dissemination. 

In the last decade, technology for the creation, processing 
and transmission of information has been vastly extended. 
Numerous on-line computer information systems are operating, 
and it is now realistic to consider harnessing the power of 
technology for new systems of organization, retrieval and distri- 
bution of information through networks. Advances in tech- 
nology, and in infovmation practices, occur each year. The 
Commission believes that the potential of the new technologies 
must be utilized to the fullest extent possible, and that this 
potential can be realized only by means of coordinated plan- 
ning and adcqi aie financing. 

National planning for information technology is essential for 
several reasons. First, information technology is costly, and 
a long-range conumtment from the Federal Government is 
required for sharing costs, contributing to research and de- 
velopment, and ensuring the stability of the program. Second, 
information technology is complex, and a common sense of 
technical direction at the national level is imperative, if all 
relevant agencies arc to coordinate their activities effectively. 
Third, information technology is specialized, and its imple- 
mentation will depend ujx)n the technical education of the 
people who will work with it. And, finally, information tech- 
nology breaks down former barriers to access. 

Its introduction, therefore, invariably alters traditional ways 
of doing things and necessitates national concentrated atten- 
tion on re-education of the specialist and the user. 

fhcrc are two other important reasons to plan on the na- 
tional level: (1) the rising cost of conventional library opera- 
lions re(|uircs that information activities develop cooperative 
arrangements, which, if done outside of a national context, 
will be very difficult to interrelate; and (2) today's Federal 
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policy decisions with respect to telecommunications can greatly 
affect information practices tor many years to come. 



A Threshold Issue 

Resolution ot the complex problem of copyright is crucial 
to the continuing development of cooperative programs and 
networks among libraries. 

It was the Copyright Law which enabled the United States 
to achieve for its people the freest, the most uncensored, and 
the widest dissemination of information in history. Copyright 
is, in fact, the Constitutionally prescribed means for promot- 
ing the progress of science and the useful arts.^ It provides 
the creator a limited monopoly, not in the ideas, but in the 
form in which they are embodied. 

In recent years, because of the widespread introduction of 
easy-to-operate copying machines and simplified means for 
distributing information electronically, the issues relating to 
copyright protection ha\e grown increasingly complex. If the 
nation is to maintain the open and free society we enjoy today, 
with broad dissemination of information, then an updated 
system of copyright is absolutely essential. 

Copyright issues are now before the Congress. An eventual 
solution must address the "threshold problem" of reconciling 
the rights and interests of authors, publishers, and other pro- 
viders of information — in order to encourage the continuing 
creation and dissemination of their intellectual work — with 
the interests of the user in obtaining ready access to these 
works. The judicially constructed doctrine of **fair use** pro- 
vides only a partial answer to this problem, and new solutions 
must be worked out which will maintain the economic viabil- 
ity of publishing in the context of new technological means of 
reproduction and electronic distribution. 

fhe Commission believes that it is essential that the needs 
of networking systems should be among those considered by 
the Congress in devising new statutory provisions, and that a 
sound and clear copyright policy be worked out which retains 
incentives for those who create and disseminate cultural and 
intellectual materials. 

Workable means must also be found whereby the library 
community can satisfy its legal and moral obligations to the 
author and publisher while meeting its institutional responsi- 
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bilities to its patrons. In the meantime, the Commission en- 
courages efforts to clarify the distinction between copying that 
does not recpiire permission and com|)ensation and that which 
does. It also encourages eflorts to establish means by which 
|)erinission. when retpiired. be readily obtained. Finally, it 
encourages ettorts to establish cooperative arrangements be- 
tween libraries and publishers, possibly with the use of com- 
puter networks lor processing, lor obtaining permission or 
licenses and accounting lor usage. 

The Rationale for Federal Involvement 

While the Federal (foverninent appears to be broadly aware 
ol the part played by libraries and information centers in na- 
tional growth and economic productivity, the Commission be- 
lieves that now is the time lor the Federal Ciovernment. in 
cooperation with state and local governments, to treat in- 
formation as a national resource. The Commission believes 
that the concept ol a National Program lor Library and In- 
formation Services is a highly appropriate locus for govern- 
mental action because the concept is designed to blend: 

user needs lor information that are more pressing 
than ever belore: with 

information technology that is nowhere more strongly 
developed than in the United States. 

It should be recognized that the United States, though it 
may now have an unusual opportunity to plan its "informa- 
tion economy." is not alone in this position. Japan, West 
Germany and other countries have published national papers 
which attest to the importance of national information policies 
and networks. Norway has been working effectively for the 
last few years through its National Office for Research and 
Special Libraries, and in (ireat Britain, the British Library 
Board has made remarkable progress under its recent charter. 
If we, in this country, fail to link our own resources together 
nationally so that all can use them, we will be neglecting a very 
significant contribution that we can make to the quality of 
our life and the productivity of our people. We may also be 
missing the opportunity to join other nations in sharing re- 
sources on an international level. 
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I he inipleinentalion ol a workable national program re- 
<Hiires dose cooperation between the Federal Government and 
the states, between state and \oc.A governments, and between 
the Federal and state governments and the private sector. Such 
looperation is most appropriately fostered through Federal 
legislation that would adopt as its prime philosophical goal 
equal opportunity of access to the nation's library and informa- 
tion services. Practically, it would seek better organization, de- 
velopment, coordination and management of the nation's 
libraries and information larilities and services. 
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Chapter II 



Current Problems of Libraries 

The prcN ions section addressed the urgency of dealing with 
the problems ol information in the United States and described 
the Federal (io\ ernment's responsibility for coordinating a 
nationwide program which would provide, as an ideal goal, 
that every individual in the country have equal opportunity 
of access to the information ami knowledge he needs. 

Any program of this magnitude, however, requires that the 
current situation be assessed and understood before specific 
reconunendatio-is are made for future improvement, 

J'hcre are almost libraries in the United States today.* 

rhey vary in size and complexity from small village facilities 
with only a few shelves of books for recreational reading to 
large research libraries with magnificent collections on many 
subjects. Collectively, they are the foundation on which a 
nationwide information network should be built. The fact 
that problems and deficiencies exist in no way denigrates the 
successes and achievements of the past. On the contrary, the 
purpose of presenting problems and deficiencies is to take 
stock and to build on the best of what is available. 



Public Libraries 

Public libraries in the United States arc facing new prob- 
lems with respect to their internal operations. Financial sup- 
port is not keeping pace with increasing costs; and the libraries 
arc under increased pressure to give service in more breadth 
and depth to a wide range of users who vary in age, education 
and interests, rhcy are limited in their ability to tap new 
technological sources of information, and they are constrained 
from upgrading their present manual methods to automated 
systems. In many instances, these problems have caused the 
public library to extend its normal resource sharing activity 
by affiliating with technical processing cooperatives, depending 
on larger libraries for backup, expanding intcrlibrary rela- 
tionships, and joining public library systems and networks 
outside their local jurisdictions. 
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More than any other type ol library, public libraries are 
close to the people in the coimnunities in which they exist. 
Each is governed and managed by a board ol trustees which 
reflects the interests and needs ol the residents of the library's 
service area. I he strength ol the public library is its democracy, 
its service to all the people across age. ethnic, economic and 
cultural lines. It caters to children, to young adults, adults, 
and to senior citizens; and it is a major educational lorce in 
.American life. Public libraries, including the smallest, are 
the backbone oJ the library system in .America, and are the po- 
tential windows on any luture nationwide network. There- 
fore, a great deal depends on the strength ol their human 
and material resources and on their ability to undertake new 
programs of \alue to their constituents. Most public libraries 
are well below the minimum American Library Association 
standards and are inade(|uate to meet the inlorniation needs of 
the public. The public library, particularly in large metro- 
politan centers, is in a state ol Ilux, and major changes in its 
landing and operating philosophy must occur, it it is to serve 
its community effectively in the luture. Financial studies 
indicate that local sources ol revenue alone will be insufficient 
to meet the public's demand lor new programs, new construc- 
tion, and new staff. Moreover, recent developments give dis- 
turbing evidence that public libraries are seriously threatened 
by deficit budgets resulting Irom cuts in municipal budgets or 
lailure to get Federal revenue sharing funds. Balanced intcr- 
go\ernmental lunding at the local, state, and Federal levels 
is essential to achieve the content and quality ol public library 
services commensurate with the needs ol modern society.'* 

Special Libraries and Information Centers 

Special libraries and information centers make an important 
contribution by supplying information needed by Americans, 
l ypically, they exist to serve the interests of the organizations 
of which they are a part, whether in the private or public 
sector. 

Special libraries are found in businesses, industrial corpora- 
tions. go\ eminent agencies, museums, hospitals, newspapers, 
radio and television stations, and professional and trade associa- 
tions. Some concentrate on specific materials, such as maps 
or pictures. They vary in si/e from large installations compar- 
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able to college libraries to one-person information services. 
Taken together, special libraries represent a collection oi in- 
lonuation resources which treat specialized subjects in depth, 
emphasize up-to-dateness in the information they collect and 
disseminate, provide a capability tor quick response, and 
often use automated techniques lor data storage and manipula- 
tion. Many special libraries in the United States have collec- 
tions ol material, or in-depth files ol information, which are 
the most complete and the best organized ol any resources on 
particular subjects in the country. 

Because ol their identification with their parent organiza- 
tion.s, they may be less lamiliar to the general public than 
jiublic and academic libraries. Lack of knowledge of the 
location and availability ol these specific collections has been a 
barrier to their use beyond their own jurisdiction, as has the 
inclusion in them of certain materials proprietary to their 
respective organizations. 

The Commission l)elieves that a great many citizens with 
complex, work-related inlormation problems are not now 
being served by such specialized inlormation services. If meet- 
ing work-related inlormation needs is as important as the 
Commission believes, then devising a mechanism by which 
selected holdings and services of special libraries can be made 
available to more people throughout the country would be 
extremely beneficial to the nation. Every effort must be made 
to include the resources ol special libraries in the development 
^ of a nationwide i.etwork. 

School Libraries and School Media 
Programs 

School libraries, public and private, are important in the 
personal, intellectual and social development ol the American 
child. They house the many materials required by the child 
lor formal teaching-learning activities, and they represent the 
primary access point in school to which the child comes to find 
recorded knowledge. The school library often gives the child 
the first exposure to information resources and molds the child's 
inlormation behavior for the future. Thus, the school library 
plays an essential part in readying the child for an adult role in 
society. 

In addition to acquiring and making available books and 
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magazines, school libraries arc also becoming media centers. 
Audiovisual materials of every description — slides, films, film- 
strips, audio and video cassettes, etc. — plus the equipment on 
which they are played, are a new responsibility of the school 
library. Presently, school media programs daily serve over 
40 million students, administrators, teachers and staff, and in 
some communities provide service to parents and the public 
as well. 

Despite its fundamental role in educating the child and in 
shaping his future information habits, the school library is 
deficient in many ways. In most cases, school libraries are 
operated far below American Library Association (ALA)/ 
Association lor Educational Communications and Technology 
(AECT) standards. Generally, they do not have enough books 
and audiovisual materials to support the varied facets of tfie 
curricula; many do not have professional personnel and must 
rely on volunteer assistance. Innercity schools are usually too 
crowded to even have space lor a library. School librarians, 
where they exist, usually do not have any clerical help or sup- 
portive staff which is technically trained to take full advantage 
of the new educational technology. 

The Commission endorses existing media standards and 
encourages all schools, both public and private, to work toward 
their implementation as soon as pcasible." 

Within recent years, school libraries have begun to devise 
new programs for sharing resources ana coordinating media 
activities. Although many boards of education and school 
librarians sec the potential benefits clearly, recent reductions 
in Federal funding have slowed down this trend. The pro- 
posed consolidation of categorical aid programs for elementary 
and secondary schools would have a further negative effect 
upon cooperative efforts. Local resources at the school library 
level will always be needed to serve the child and support 
formal education. For this reason, it is important to strengthen 
the school library and school media centers, so that they can 
meet existing standards and function effectively as integral 
components of the school environment. Access to the broad 
resources ol a nationwide network would provide added value 
by increasing the child's opportunity for independent study and 
adding to his ability to become a literate, well-informed citizen, 
capable of lifelong learning in a rapidly changing world. 
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University and Research Libraries 

The major research libraries in the country, both private 
and public, represent the bibliographic foundation of the na- 
tion's research "tfort. I hey participate actively every day in the 
distribution and exchange of books and other materials to 
sister institutions all over the country. Collectively, these 
institutions serve students, faculty, scholars, and researchers 
who are engaged in work in the sciences and the humanities, 
as well as the general public. Like the universities in which 
most of them are situated, research libraries are confronted 
today with rising costs, a rapidly changing set of educational 
objectives, and the impact of new technology. With the pub- 
lishing rate increasing and the dollar shrinking in value, re- 
search libraries are finding it increasingly difficult to cope with 
their w^ork loads and are unable to meet all of the varied de- 
mands placed on them. As a group, however, they have begun 
some cooperative efforts to improve their own operational effi- 
ciency (e.g., streamlining interlibrary loan procedures, stand- 
ardizing approaches to computer use, developing coordinated 
and /or cooperative acquisition programs, and sharing re- 
sources). They have also defined a long-range program for 
collective action to help overcome existing problems by: 

introducing new means for extending access to re- 
corded information: 

ensuring a natural capacity for continued develop- 
ment of distinctive collections and resources; 

initiating research and development activities of 
coMunon concern: 

creating a national bibliographic data base in ma- 
chine-readable form: 

developing a national program for the preservation 
of research materials. 

Research libraries in the United States have combined re- 
sources oi over two hundred million volumes. They are pre- 
pared to share these resources with others: indeed they are 
now sharing them through :i growing system of interlibrary 
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lending. However, under the existing arnmgenients the larger 
libraries, which lend more voluiiies than they borrow, bear a 
dis|)ro|)ortionate burden. While seeking to improve and ex- 
tend such service, the research libraries need financial assistance 
to help them correct sharing imbalances and permit them to 
serve more users than just their primary clientele. 

Many research libraries have collections ol uni(pie scope 
and quality The maintenance, preservation, and develo|)ment 
ol these collections are responsibilities that must be shared il 
they are to continue to serve as ;» national resource. Research 
libraries must deal with the ellcct ol rapidly rising costs u|)on 
all ol the services they customarily provide. The present costs 
ol supporting instruction and research are such that most 
libraries are without the necessary means to undertake more 
innovative and elFective programs. II the Federal Govern- 
ment could provide suHicient researdi and develo|)ment hinds, 
it would permit these libraries to experiment with various 
forms ol collective activities that would serve, not only local 
needs, but state, regional, and national needs as well. 

.Although the major research libraries have evolved inde- 
pendently, there is a trend today toward greater interdepend- 
ence among them. Their combined resources represent an 
asset of great value to the nation, and the Commission believes 
it is in the best interests ol the country to assist these important 
institutions in lorming a stronger set of working relationships 
that will permit dieni to serve more, rather than fewer, |)eople. 
Federal assistance in establishing centralized bibliographic 
services, in developing technical standards tor computer and 
conununication usage, and in helping to sustain a select number 
of uni(pie collections, are among some ol the actions the Fed- 
eral Government can take toward making research libraries 
active participants in a nationwide network. While the Com- 
mission does not advocate total subsidization ol collections by 
the Federal Government, it does see the need for developing 
criteria by which ceitain repositories ol information, both 
publicly and privately supported, are partially nourished by the 
government in exchange for their wider availability to the 
general public. 

The Commission believes that the problems facing the re- 
search libraries cannot be solved by the individual institutions 
acting alone, or through local or state jurisdictions alone. Some 
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combination ol Federal, state, local and private support is 
needed il these institutions are to function most effectively. 



Other Academic Libraries 



With some exceptions, college and junior college libraries, 
both publicly and privately supported, are inadequate. In 
some cases, the hbraries are so poorly housed and stocked that 
the quality of the instructional program is seriously impaired. 
Very often newer colleges enroll students before adequate 
library resources arc on hand to support their studies. National 
standards which stipulate a minimum of three professionals — 
cme for administrative duties; one for reference and circulation; 
and one for cataloging — are rarely met in the smaller colleges. 
.As a result, many of these campuses lack the staff and library 
services ihey need and are unable to improve their situation. 

.\fter 1945, when college enrollments and budgets were on 
the rise, some colleges were able to expand their library pro- 
grams. 1 hose that did now have strong collections for their 
undergraduate users. Many other libraries, however, were 
less fortunate, and several constraints in the past few years have 
kept them from remedying the situation. Inflation, the in- 
formation "explosion," changing curricula, decreasing enroll- 
ments, and decreasing budgets are some of the reasons for their 
slow growth. VV^ith acquisitions being curtailed, college li- 
braries are in a declining situation, and their ability to be 
responsive to the demands of their students and faculty is 
diminishing. College and jiuiior college libraries borrow more 
than they lend, and a national cooperative program would 
increase their ability to satisfy the specialized demands of their 
constituents. 



State Library Agencies 

State library agencies generally perform several major func- 
tions: (1) they serve as a regular library for state government 
employees; (2) they serve as a statewide resource center for 
inierlibrary loan and reference; and (3) they provide a focal 
point within the state for long-range, statewide library planning 
and development. 
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During the past twenty years. Federal liinding has enabled 
same states to enrich their library programs and even, in some 
instances to establish state library agencies where none existed 
before. However, the level ol development among the filty 
states still varies widely in terms ol scope ol responsibility, 
authoiity and organization. In some states, the slate library 
agency is an adjunct ol the State Education Department, and, 
in other states, ii is an independent agency or separate depart- 
ment. Support ol state library agencies varies considerably. 
Some states provide strong support in terms ol basic budgets 
and state aid lor public libraries and multitype library co- 
operation, while others provide minimal support to the state 
library agency and only token assistance to statewide programs. 

Thus, state library agencies are struggling to establish a new 
functional role in the library community that will change their 
image from that ol an extension service to public libraries (an 
operating responsibility) to one ol leadership in the evolution 
ol library sy>tems and information networks (a policy-making 
and coordiraiing responsibility). 

Public libraries, in some states, have led the way toward sys- 
tem and netv.'ork development. I'oday, however, the state 
library agency iiuist assume the responsibility as the coordina- 
tor of such de\elopment lor all types ol libraries and informa- 
tion activities within the state. Sustained state and Federal 
lunding will enable the state library agency to develop new 
relerral patterns, utilize new technology, and create new inter- 
lace activities to ensure that the total library and information 
resources ol the state are used effectively and efficiently. 

Federal Libraries 

Within the Federal establishment the United States govern- 
ment operates more than 2..S00 libraries which support specific 
Federal statutory missions and have, as a consecpicnce, ac- 
cuuudated specialized resources ol major significance. In par- 
ticular, the Library ol Congress, the National Library ol 
Medicme. and the National Agricultural Library possess im- 
portant national collections. 

Although some inlormal cooperative efforts among Federal 
libraries do exist, they are not yet organized as a lormal network. 
However. Federal librarians meet periodically to discuss pro- 
gram.s ol counnon interest, and, to a limited extent, they share 
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resources and engage in cooperative education and training 
programs, rhroiigh the Federal Library Committee, the Fed- 
eral library connnimity is striving to achieve greater coordina- 
tion. A proposal to lorm a Federal library network which 
would iunction as a major component of a national informa- 
tion network is presently imder study by the Federal Library 
Committee. The Federal Library Conunittee was established 
in March 1965 at the initiative of the Library of Congress, 
with the cooperation ol the former Bureau of the Budget, to 
improve coordination and planning among research libraries 
ot the Federal Cfovernmenl. so that common problems might 
be identified, solutions sought, and services to the government 
and the nation improved. Currently, the primary responsibility 
ot most Federal libraries is to serve their departmental per- 
sonnel. Most Federal libraries do recognize the value of serv- 
ing the general public, but few can do so because of budgetary 
and administrative constraints. A serious need exists, therefore, 
to promote their use more widely, lo enable more Federal 
libraries to make their resources available to the public will 
require specific authorizing legislation or specific fund allo- 
cations. 

Many Federal libraries do not enjoy the full support of their 
agency administrators. The latter freciuently consider libraries 
to be part of overhead — no different from such categories as 
supply, mailroom, inventory, etc. In an effort to change this 
attitude, some libraries have changed their name from "library" 
to "information center," hoping this new phrase will more 
aptly convey the substantive character of their function. Fed- 
eral libraries need lo be strengthened in many ways to enable 
them to serve a larger section ol the population. 

.An entirely different set ol problems besets another segment 
ol the Federal information community. Fhis is the group of 
activities established in various departments to maintain biblio- 
graphic control over, and provide dissemination of technical 
reports. I lic major organizations in this field include: the Na- 
tional Technical Information Service (N I IS); the Defense 
Documentation Center (DDC); the NASA Scientific and Tech- 
nical Information Facility: and the Flducalional Resources 
Information Center (KRIC). Among these information services 
the government has placed under control several million tech- 
nical reports and has made co|)ies of these reports available 
to large constituencies. Unfortunately, each started as a mis- 
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sion-oriented operation, concerned with a limited body of in- 
formation and with a limited clientele. This is reflected in the 
substantial differences in their operations. The results have 
been confusion, freciuent duplication, and, not surprisingly, 
underutilization. The development of common standards, con- 
sistent policy, and greater coordination in this area is crucial 
to a truly effective National Program. 

At present, there is no governmcntwide policy concerning 
the process by which new Federal libraries and information 
services are established. As a result, duplicate collections can 
easily be built. To avoid such costly errors, all agencies should 
be re(, .lired to consider alternatives like: (1) contracting for 
information services with an existing Federal information 
service or library: or (2) contracting with the private sector 
for such services: or (3) developing network arrangements in 
the public and private sectors to satisly the mcw need lor 
inlormation. 

It has been suggested that government agencies should not 
initiate information services which can be provided by the 
private sector unless the cost to the government would be 
significantly reduced or unless the services of the private sector 
are unable to meet the government's specifications for timeli- 
ness, (juality and continuity. The Commission is keenly aware 
of the need to establish government policy with respect to the 
roles to be assumed by the public and the private sectors in the 
distribution of published materials gathered through govern- 
ment programs. Both sectors have important roles to play, 
and means must be found which will encourage them to be 
mutually reinforcing rather than competitive. Because infor- 
mation generated by the government is in the public domain, 
mechanisms are refjuircd which will encourage the private 
sector to cooperate with the government for efficient and effec- 
tive marketing and distribution of information collected or 
generated by the government. 



General Observations 

Vrom testimony taken at the Commission's regional hear- 
ings, from relevant research studies and reports, and from con- 
ferences with professional and lay groups, a number of observa- 
tions can be made concerning some of the major problems be- 
setting the nation's libraries. The list is not all-inclusive, but 
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it represents the principal (onterns lacing the field, as ex- 
pressed by numerous persons (oniing before the Commission. 

(1) The growth ol libraries in the United States has been frag- 
mented and uneven. They evolved independendy and do 
not presently constitute an orderly national system. The 
level oi library and inlormation service in the United 
States^ is below the American Library Association's stand- 
ards in most parts of the coimtry. Certain segments of the 
population are better served than others. Library develop- 
ment is often unsystematic and unintegrated. This frag- 
mented development has resulted in waste, duplication, 
and the inefficient use oi the total national knowledge 
resource. Moreover, ii libraries continue to develop as 
they are now — unrelated to one another, a miscellany of 
inlormal cooperative arrangements, lacking common stand- 
ards and compatibility, etc. — in a few years time, it may 
no longer be possible to organi7e them into a cohesive 
national system. 

(2) Library and other inlormation resources in the United 
States are unevenly distributed, a fact which stems from 
the uneven population distribution and diverse tax struc- 
tures in the country. While some people in the United 
States have easy access to rich resources, others are deprived 
ol even the most basic materials. Financial support of 
libraries varies widely. Thirteen states, for example, have 
no state aid programs lor public libraries, and many com- 
munities throughout the country lack the most elementary 
lorm of basic library service. According to the 1968 Re- 
port ol the National Advisory Commission on Libraries, 
'some 20 million Americans, largely in rural areas, have no 
public library service at all, and some 10 million more 
have access only to very small libraries with very inadequate 
collections and little or no service from professional li- 
brarians." Although the population which has access to 
library services today represents a substantial improvement 
over the situation which existed thirty years earlier, the 
service outside urban centers is usually inadequate* 

('i) I hcrc is a critical need to identify and address the prob- 
lems ol those without even the most basic information 
services and those who are being served only marginally. 

(4) With the increase in the amount of material being pub- 





lished, the emergence of new audiovisual materials and 
coinputtr data banks, the mobility and specialized needs 
of constituents, and the rising cost of personal services and 
materials has come the realization that there is a limit to 
self-sufficiency. Not even the largest libraries can afford 
the cost of acquiring all of the books and other relevant 
information needed by their constituents. 

(5) Special libraries with information resources for work-re- 
lated needs exist throughout the United States, but at 
present they serve only a limited clientele. 

(6) Greater collaboration should be developed between li- 
braries and the commercial and other pri/ate sector dis- 
tributors of the newer information services when the 
results are in the public interest. In general, users are un- 
aware of the many specialized information services and 
computer information retrieval systems available for their 
use. 

(7) Funding for most library and information services at every 
level— local, state, multistate, and Federal — is inadequate. 
A major change in the Federal investment in library and 
information services is needed to ensure systematic develop- 
ment through funding formulas and arrangements that are 
mutually reinforcing at every level. 

(8) New Federal and state legislation is needed which will 
give local libraries the incentive actively to join larger 
systems of service outside their immediate jurisdictions. 
Without incentive and assistance, it is unlikely that local 
jurisdictions will allocate funds to provide extra-jurisdic- 
tional services through state, regional or national networks. 

Not all library problems are included in the above list, but it 
does rellect some of the major deficiencies which need correc- 
tion. 
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Chapter III 

Some Concerns of the 
Private Sector 

The term "private sector" as used here includes libraries 
and other organizations outside of government which are not 
tax supported. Libraries in the private sector were discussed 
in Chapter II. This Chapter concentrates on organizations in 
the for-profit and not-for-profit parts of the private sector 
which are engaged in the production, processing, and distribu- 
tion of information. Some of these are commercial companies, 
while others are not-for-profit scientific and professional so- 
cieties. 

Publishing and abstracting and indexing organizations have 
long produced, marketed, and sold printed materials and biblio- 
graphic access tools to individuals, libraries, and other institu- 
tions. These organizations continue to perform vital functions 
in information transfer. However, with new developments in 
computers, telecommunications, and image technology, and 
with the growing importance of nonprint materials, many new 
for-profit companies have also begun to contribute to the 
flow of information goods and services. This loose grouping 
of publishing and information companies has come to be known 
as the "information industry/' While many of its current 
services are relatively experimental, there is an indication that 
the information industry will exert increased influence on the 
nation's information services in the years ahead. 

The increased pace of technological change, the growth in 
media, the computer, and advancements in communications 
and micrographics have all combined to produce vast amounts 
of information at an unprecedented rate; information is re- 
quired by more people and groups than ever before. Some of 
this information is available from public sources; other in- 
formation is not. However, the information itself knows no 
jurisdictional boundaries and to the user, information is in- 
formation. He or she is hardly concerned with the distinction 
between a public or a private source. The Commission con- 
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sidcTs it crucial that inloniiatioii activities in the public and 
private sectors operate in haniioiiy with one another and in 
consonance with the national interest. Precedent already exists 
for incorporating private sector resources and services into the 
functional information structure ol the country. For example, 
the National Library ol Medicine has developed a nationwide 
biomedical inlormation network which not only includes, but 
is also dependent upon, the private sector lor its successlul 
implementation. 

Counnercial firms engaged in information activities operate 
independently of each other, in accordance with the custom in 
the for-profit sector of the economy and in keeping with the re- 
quirements of Federal antitrust legulations. Thus, the oppor- 
tunity for coordinated development, such as is apparent in 
library consortia and networking activities, is not readily avail- 
able in this part of the private sector. Some degree of co- 
ordination does exist through trade and professional associa- 
tions. 

The principal problems of publishers and information 
companies and other information organizations were presented 
to the Commission in a series oJ discussions and seminars held 
with representative groups of the for-profit and not-for-profit 
part of the private sector. The economic interdependence of 
those who create and publish knowledge and those who receive 
and use it became obvious very tpiickly, and the Commission 
is aware that, in fashioning a new National Program, it must 
remain sensitive to this interface. 

The Commission also recognizes that a program as broad as 
the National Program cannot, and indeed should not, be de- 
veloped and operated entirely out of Federal tax monies, and 
that many information services addressed to specific disciplines 
and to specialized user clienteles should continue to be paid 
for chiefly by those who beneht from them, rather than by the 
taxpayer at large. The initiatives taken in the private sector 
to develop and operate new user-supported services are a 
villuable contribution to the National Program, which of 
necessity must focus the major part of its attention on broader 
user clienteles and less specialized information services. 

Three areas are of major concern to much of the for-profit 
part of the private sector: 
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Economic Viability 

In the lor-proHt part ol the private sector, the creation of 
published materials and related services are regulated by supply 
and demand. Profit motivates the producer to keep his inanu- 
lacturing costs down, to seek ways ot expanding his sales, and, 
at (he same time, to continually probe the marketpLce for new 
jnoducts and services that are needed. Ultimately, the ability 
to operate profitably depends on user satisfaction and conse- 
(|uent demands. If an enterprise is able to operate profitably, 
then it can reinvest capital and accept new risks. 

In the not-lor-proht part ol the private sector, economic 
viability is e(|ually important. I he societies and professional 
organizations involved serve disciplines and other areas whose 
\ital needs continue to increase. However, unlike for-profit 
companies, these services cannot seek profit to provide reserves 
ior progress and must strive, through quality products, for a 
close balance between costs and revenues. 

The late H)6()'s saw a rapid growth in the number of library 
consortia, a primary motive being to share resources as a means 
ol saving money, expanding user services, or both. In the 197()'s, 
library systems and networks arc being planned and imple- 
mented that take advantage ol opportunities provided by new 
technology. The private sector recognizes the need for and 
value ol better articulated library systems, but is concerned 
about the potential threat ol some library systems and networks 
to its own economic well-being. 

Publishing and inlormation services maintain that sharing 
resources through networks implies a net loss in their potential 
sales. Librarians, on the other hand, disagree with this thesis, 
insisting that the same volume ol material will always be needed 
to satisly local needs, and that networks will lead to greater 
inlormation use and. hence, to increased sales. 

The producers ol creative works and related information and 
the libraries and their users, who arc the consumers of this 
inlormation. cannot exist without each other. A vigorous na- 
tional library system is dependent upon a vigorous private 
sector to help support and sustain it. The Commission recog- 
nizes that sound economic growth in the private sector is 
essential to the development ol the National Program. Pre- 
cautions should therelore. be taken to protect and safeguard 
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the delicate economic balance that exists between producer 
and consumer and to encourage collaboration in the national 
interest. 

Relationship to the Federal Government 

The Federal Government is the largest single producer and 
disseminator of information in the United States. Each year 
the Federal agencies spend billions of dollars on projects most, 
if not all, of which lead to new information of benefit to the 
American public. At present, this information is channeled 
to the public through the Government Printing Office, the 
depository system, the National Technical Information Service, 
and through a variety of separate formal and informal ar- 
rangements made by the agencies. Most of this information 
appears in print but, in recent years, it has begun appearing 
in computer tape format as well. 

In addition to its role as printer and /distributor, the Federal 
Government also operates information services intended to 
support the mission-oriented agencies and, in some instances, 
to serve the needs of the general public. Not all Federal activi- 
ties of this kind are administered by Federal employees. Some 
agencies contract with private firms to publish and market their 
works; some agencies hire commercial firms to operate their 
information centers; still others encourage the private sector 
to repackage and/or distribute their information products so as 
to widen the range of utilization. 

The diversity of government policies causes confusion and, 
in some cases, alarm in the private sector. The question is 
whether the Federal Government or the private sector should 
publish and disseminate information produced with public 
funds. The private sector sees a positive impact on the na- 
tional economy and on the general tax base, if its components 
are permitted to compete for the publication of products and 
services derived from Federal agency programs. It further 
maintains that publication by the private sector could save the 
government substantial printing and distribution costs and 
provide products of better (juality that can be marketed effec- 
tively. On the other hand, the Federal Government has a 
public responsibility, and many agencies have statutory mis- 
sions, to publish and disseminate information produced with 
public funds for public benefit and v/ith assured continuity. 
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There is no statute on the books today which prescribes 
policiej* or guidelines for the individual Federal agencies to 
follow with respect to the use of the private sector in the dis- 
semination ot the information they produce. Nor is there a 
focal point of executive responsibility in government to which 
private organizations or government agencies can turn for 
policy clarification. I he Commission believes that such policy 
guidelines are needed. 

Copyright 

As mentioned in Chapter I, copyright continues to be an 
unsolved problem for both the producers and the consumers 
ol copyrighted information. For the past several years, attempts 
have been made to narrow the area of disagreement in an effort 
to find a legally sound and equitable solution. This search 
continues today. In 1974, a new round of discussions among 
representatives of authors, publishers, and librarians was 
initiated under the auspices of the Commission and the Office 
of the Register of Copyrights in the Library of Congress. The 
object was to consider the proposed revisions of the copyright 
law as they affect libraries, authors, and publishers. In Febru- 
'^'•y 1975, the Supreme Court heard and handed down a split 
4-4 decision in the Willuims and Wilktns case. The result 
affirmed a lower court conclusion that the photocopying prac- 
tices of the National Library of Medicine and the National 
Institutes of Flealth Library did not constitute an infringement 
of the copyright law. No written opinions were rendered by 
the Supreme Court. 

The statutory basis of contemporary copyright practice dates 
from 909, and the law has not undergone major revision 
since that time. Rapid technological advances, first in the 
photocopying area, and later, in computers, communications, 
and micrographics, have combined to create economic and 
legal uncertainties about the future process of infoi ligation 
exchange. 

I he Commissi^oji has encouraged the private sector and the 
library community to find some basis for an equitable solution 
to the problems created by these developments. Congressional 
committe in both the House and Senate have also recom- 
mended r»*.gotiations so that the interested parties themselves 
can formulate guidelines for library photocopying. 
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In Summary 

The Commission draws the loUowing conclusions about this 
part of the private sector: (1) It is an indispensable part ol the 
weboF information activities ol the nation: (2) Its work directly 
and indirectly affects all elements of society; (3) It shares many 
interests in common with the library community; and (4) It 
has an important role to play in the development of the Na- 
tional Program. 
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Chapter IV 

The Trend Toward Cooperative 

Action 

Present Networking Activities 

Today's libraries generally have insufficient resources to 
meet the needs of the times. I he major problems facing them 
were discussed in Chapter II. Briefly, they were: 

the increased cost of acquiring library materials and 
organizmg them lor use; 

the difficulty of recruiting and compensating skilled 
personnel lor these tasks, especially when the range 
of languages, subjects, and services is great; 

the growth of knowledge, with the consequent de- 
mands, particularly on academic libraries, for a wide 
range of specialized materials; 

the varying levels of resources and funding abilities 
in each state; 

the tost of storing infrecpiently-used materials that 
accumulate when a library tries to be self-sufficient; 
and 

the re(juirement to serve constituencies that are not 
now being served. 

I hese problems are not new, but they have become more 
serious over the years and have, in the last few years, reached 
critical proportions. 

No one library can afford the cost of acquiring and servicing 
all the books, journals, microforms, computer data bases, video- 
tapes, audiovisual materials, and other information necessary 
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to satisfy both the highly-sophisticated user and the average 
person yearning for knowledge to meet today's challenges. 

Libraries have long realized that service to their patrons 
can be markedly improved through ''resource sharing" prac- 
tices which allow any one library to augment its holdings by 
gaining access, through interlibrary loans, to the holdings of 
neighboring libraries. Many years ago, this kind of activity 
was called "library cooperation." The union catalog, a file 
listing holdings of cooperating libraries, has been one of several 
devices used by libraries to iacilitate the sharing of resources. 

During recent years, encouraged I- ^ Federal and state leader- 
ship and funding, and by the prospect of providing better 
service, libraries across the country began to develop new kinds 
of organizational relationships to increase the sharing of re- 
sources. In some cases, such organizations have been formed 
with the major part of their support coming from the participat- 
ing institutions, suppleuiented by grants from the public sector. 
These cooperative programs are now variously referred to as 
"library systems," "library consortia," or "library networks.'' 
Some consist merely ot informal, mutual agreements to share 
materials. A large number are bound by formal contracts and 
use conventional conununication means, such as the telephone 
and the teletype; the number of those that utilize computers 
and teleconununications is growing rapidly. 

A number of Federal instiuitions, like the National Library 
of Medicine, have become major centers for the design and 
development of computerized communication services for par- 
ticular constituencies. They have moved ahead to form local 
and regional networking arrangements which conjoin several 
institutions in a formal organizational pattern. Equally ex- 
tensive information retrieval (IR) service networks embracing 
several hundred terminal sites have been established in the 
private sector by several coimnercial firms. Such networking 
arrangements not only give each participant access to data 
created in other centers, but they also provide the means for 
initiating other cooperative services. 

Fypical of existing library networks are those formed by the 
libraries of the metropolitan cities. Because the great bulk of 
American's library resources are located in metropolitan areas, 
and because many ot these aicas cross state boundaries, some 
metropolitan cities have initiated cooperative library network 
programs independendy. Some have been aided by support 



directly from the states concerned, but others were started as a 
result of receiving planning grants directly from the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), Since not 
all networks may originate as part of a statewide program, the 
National Program should include provisions for channeling 
funding to inultistate groups which do not fit the state pattern 
and which aic capable of providing broad cooperative pro- 
grains. 

Intrastate networks are being planned, or are in operation, 
in California, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Washington, Wisconsin, and in other states. 
In the middle 196()'s, a library network was formed which 
crossed state lines: The New England Library Information Net- 
work (NELINET). Operating as a program of the New Eng- 
land Board of Higher Education, the six state universities 
agreed to develop library network services. Other multistate 
groups such as the Southwest Library Interstate Cooperative 
Endeavor (SLICE) and the Southeastern Library Network 
(SOLINET) have formed to carry out prescribed functions 
together. Many states are already involved in multistate 
library activities. Each multistate group is in a different level 
of development and funding, but all share a common set of 
goals: to provide those library and information services which 
can be delivered more effectively by a relatively large-scale 
regional approach than by either state or Federal agencies. 

Recent reconunendations in a report undertaken for the 
Conunission ' suggest that by building upon multistate regional 
resources and existing organizations, many of the nation's 
bibliographic resources can be conserved and, at the same time, 
reach out through modern network technology to a greater 
number of citizens than is now the case using relatively primi- 
tive, isolated, and disjointed technology. Many of the emerg- 
ing regional groups, as well as some states, realize the benefits 
and responsibilities inherent in network supported inter- 
dependcncy, and this is fostering a new approach to library and 
information service. 

In addition to multistate library organizations and networks, 
there arc still other activities that use commercial comnumica- 
tion networks to facilitate the distribution and communica- 
tion of bibliographic data to libraries in any state. The most 
active of these is the Ohio College Library Center (OCLC), 
a nonprofit institution, which today serves over 600 library 
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terminals from a single computer in Columbus, Ohio. This 
system allows participants to access a large data base, containing 
over one-and-a-liall million bibliographic records, to pr(3diice 
catalog recoids and cards lor then' own holdings, or. if there is 
no existmg record, to enter the data to establish a record (which 
can then be used by others) Location information is included 
in each record, so that the Kle also constitutes a union catalog. 
The Center has recently added remote label production, acces- 
sion lists, and serials control to its services, and luture plans 
include, subject search. direct user access; circulation control: 
and collection ol management inlormation. .Also, a conuner- 
cial iirni makes avadable a bibliographic service lor libraries. 
Both organizations provide lor service charges according to a 
lee schedule, and both make active use ol the Machine Read- 
able Cataloging (M.XRC) computer tapes prepared by the 
Library ol Congress. \t the state level, the state ol Washington 
uses a cataloging data base as the loundation lor an automated 
network connecting all libraries in the state. On-line develop- 
ment is expected to be completed by 1976. In addition to sup- 
plying centralized cataloging lor the libr iiries ol the system, 
computers will also produce prmessing kits (cards, labels, etc.) 
as well as book catalogs. Development ol accpiisitions, circula- 
tion, and serials modules is being planned lor the 11)75-77 
bienniuni at the close of which all state-supported institutions 
and major public libraries will be on-line to the central data 
base. 

Although none ol the existing library networks has reached 
lull potential, a lew have demonstrated the viability ol re- 
source sharing through electronic networking and have shown 
some of the benefits that can be derived Iroin speedy electronic 
communication. Library functions which can obviously benefit 
from improved »nterlibrary communication are interlibrary 
lending, coordinated ac(piisition program, and shared cata- 
loging. 

The primary source of centralized cataloging data in the 
United States is the Library of Congress, which makes avail- 
able, for a fraction of the cost of original cataloging, printed 
catalog cards of any of the titles it has processed since the turn 
of the century. Shared Cataloging, in the form of printed cards 
with common bibliographic information, is also available from 
connnercial companies. 



In the area ol rcltTcncc services, some consortia, as well as 
many individual libraries, arc using interactive computer time- 
sharing systems lor citation and data retrieval, while still others 
are investigating hiture use )1 electronic communications as 
an alternative to mail, for the routing ol larger volumes of 
textual material Irom library to library. 

Some of today's statewide networks include only one type of 
library, e.g., public or college: others, called **multitype" or 
"intertype'' involve all types of libraries and information cen- 
ters, riieir administrative structures vary, as do their services 
and membership. Fhe degree of formality in a statewide net- 
work appears to be a 1 unction ol size. Strong statewide net- 
works require dependable and sustained funding, a legal base, 
a willingness on the part ol the members to yield some local 
autonomy, a structure that will survive changes in personnel, 
and provision lor growth and change. Fhe impediments to 
success are preoccupation with questions of control and or- 
ganization, and impermanent funding mechanisms. Work- 
shops and continuing education programs in organization and 
management help to bring about understanding of the human 
and administrative problems: the National Program would 
help to provide continuity and stability to such efforts. 

While many statewide networks are considered successful 
on local, state, and regional levels, most are proceeding without 
plans lor an eventual tie-in to a nationwide network. Statewide 
networks are the cornerstones on which a nationwide network 
will eventually be built, and it is only through careful planning 
toward a nationwide system than they can develop in harmony. 
Interstate compatibility is mandatory, if statewide networks are 
to be economical and efficient in the context ol a national 
network. 

It should be emphasized that NCLIS regards the self-generat- 
ing and on-going trend u)ward cooperative statewide and multi- 
state networks as a ino\enient which should be encouraged and 
abetted with Federal support. Although there is no standard 
by which to measure the "value** of increased access to informa- 
tion that a network may provide, it seems clear that economic, 
educational, and recreational benelits will accrue in due course 
both to the individual and to the country as a whole when a 
nationwide network is implemented. 
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Barriers to Cooperative Action 

In viewing the environment in which a nationwide network 
could become a reality, the Commission recognizes the follow- 
ing barriers and impediments which will have to be overcome 
to achieve the increased cooperation required to implement a 
nationwide network: 

(1) The information community in the public and private 
sectors is growing more diverse, and the component parts — 
the libraries, the publishing industry, the indexing and 
abstracting services, the education community, and the 
various government agencies — have had little or no ex- 
perience in working together toward a common national 
goal. The Commission recognizes that the success of any 
comprehensive nationwide program must, therefore, have 
the fullest invoKement and cooperation of all the elements 
ot the information community. The Commission also 
regards it as important that the functions and relation- 
ships of all segments of this community be carefully studied 
and integrated into the program. Only if the total infor- 
mation comnninity is joined together by a common ob- 
jective will it be possible for the nation to attack the press- 
ing information problems which confront it. 

(2) State, local, institutional, and private funding for libraries 
and information activities is unstable and insufficient. Fund- 
ing is not planned to foster interlibrary cooperation in a 
major way, and, consequently, no mechanism exists 
whereby local, state, and Federal funds can be made 
mutually reinforcing for a cooperative national purpose. 

(3) Jurisdictional problems are impediments. Although in- 
formation and knowledge respect no geographic boundaries, 
and user nced^ are as various as human concerns and in- 
terests can make them, the provision of information service 
in many localities is still limited by the taxes supporting a 
particular jurisdiction. l>aditional funding patterns will 
need to be changed to make them equally supportive of 
local and nationwide objectives. 

(4) No national guidelines are available to ensure the de- 
velopment of compatible, statewide and multistate network 
development. Unless administrative guidelines of this kind 
are formulated soon, there is danger that a heterogeneous 
group of networks will emerge which may be difficult and 
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expensive to connect, or which may never be connected at 
all 

(5) The rich and specialized resources of the Federal libraries, 
nongovernmental special libraries, research libraries and 
information centers must become an integral part of the 
nationwide network. Such integration will require that 
these institutions adopt a more open policy toward serving 
the general public in addition to their respective organiza- 
tions, and a willingness to lorm or join library and informa- 
tion service networks. 

(6) Prolessional librarians have concerns about the use of new 
technology. The computer and other electronic informa- 
tion systems have made the average librarian and informa- 
tion specialist apprehensive about the loss of personal con- 
tact with the patron. This concern is reflected in the 
caution with which some libraries throughout the country 
have moved to convert from traditional methods to ma- 
chine methods. Such conversion, in large part, implies a 
reallocation of personnel, and entails a new and unfamiliar 
approach to library management. Mainly, the problem is 
not technical but attitudinal. Technology also implies an 
entirely new conception of the library and its services. It 
requires the librarian to remold his thinking, to be willing 
to change his notion of librarianship, and to . . rise 
above the computer, above the engineer, above the systems 
analyst . . and thereby push the profession into a posi- 
tion of real social utility." 

(7) The human resources required to plan, develop and operate 
the nation's libraries and information centers are, of course, 
the most important elements in today's systems, as well as 
in tomorrow's networks. Because future systems are not yet 
determined, the (|uantity and quality of human resources 
which will be needed to meet luture demands cannot be 
assessed with certainty. It is evident, however, that new 
approaches to library and intormation science education 
will be necessary, if protessionals, paraprofessionals, and 
other personnel are to be e(|uipped to function in non- 
traditional ways. .Mthough many library operations will, 
undoubtedly, continue to be performed in traditional ways, 
it is becoming progressively more important for librarians 
to be ac(|uainted with the new technology. Schools of 
library and information science are in the process of re- 
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evaluating their c urricula in order to accommodate innova- 
tive programs. Today, however, many of our educational 
institutions are not turning out professionals who are 
technically ccpiipped to deal with nonprint materials, or 
with computer and communications technologies. 

(8) Except for the Library of Congress, the United States does 
not possess an official national bibliographic center to co- 
ordinate the processing and distribution of standard biblio- 
graphic records for the use of all libraries and information 
centers. The current complex pattern of bibliographic 
services consists ol a multiplicity organizations, in the 
public and private sectors, providing a varic'v of products 
and services. National bibliographic control is needed to 
identify items ol recorded information in all media, to 
provide intellectual access to each such item of information, 
and to standardize the processing and communication of 
relevant data. 

(9) One of the chief obstacles to sharing resources is the lack 
ol puf>lic knowledge about the location ot available re- 
sources. Not only must the public be made aware that 
library networks and commercial information services exist, 
but every potential user must be instilled with the desire to 
learn, to read, to find out, and to know. Every technique 
known to the teaching profession and to the television, 
radio, and newspaper media should be used to educate the 
users, at every age level, about the location of library and 
information services available to serve their needs. 

The barriers and problems recounted above are, in part, 
a result of the independent growth which has characterized 
the development of libraries and information services in this 
country, l o erase barriers to cooperative action will call for a 
major new program which is built on the concept of national 
cooperation. A new program will require cooperative action 
among libraries and also call for cooperative action between 
the distributors and users of information. The endurance of 
the information cycle, from production to use, depends on 
viable economic relationships. The next chapter addresses these 
issues and sets forth the outline of a proposed National Pro- 
gram. 
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Chapter V 

The Recommended National 
Program 

At present there is no national program ot library and in- 
torniation service for the development ot Federal, state and 
local library, and other intorniation activities in the United 
States. As a result, existing programs are generally unrelated 
to one another and continue to develop throughout the country 
in uncoordinated ways. In some cases, this tends to lead to in- 
compatible systems and counterproductive activities. For this 
reason, the Commission believes the time has come to ensure 
that future development oi the nation's information resources 
will occur in a cohesive manner according to a national plan. 

The National Program proposed by the Commission repre- 
sents an overall structure within which current deficiencies 
can be corrected and future requirements can be addressed. 
I he program is designed to be evolutionary and does not pre- 
tend to solve all oi the problems besetting today*s library and 
inlormation world, but it does set forth certain objectives 
which can guide its development and improvement in the years 
ahead. 

The National Ci)mmission is firmly committed to the con- 
tinuation of categorical aid as part of the National Program. 
Although past Federal funding achieved many worthwhile 
objectives, the results fell short of the original goals, and much 
more reuiains to be done. I he proposed National Program 
would coordinate and reinforce all Federal efforts to support 
local and specialized services and, at the same time, provide 
a nati(mal framework for planned, systematic growth of library 
and information services in the public and private sector. 

Program Objectives 

Objective 1, Ensure that basic minimiuns of library and in- 
formation services adequate to meet the needs 
of all local communities are satisfied. 
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Local libraries and information centers, whether large, 
medium, or small, and whether public, academic, or school, 
are vital links with the people. Local libraries are the first 
place in the conununity where most people generally go to 
find information. Unless local systems, therefore, are strong, 
and are supported by continuing, aggressive, and dynamic 
leadership, they will be ineffective members in any program of 
nationwide scope. The sharing of resources r no remedy if 
resources are inadecjuate at the local level. Strong systems 
need strong components. It is, therefore, imperative that the 
National Program provide that local conununities attain cer- 
tain basic levels of service and materials, and that their human 
resources are also strengthened. Only when local resources 
have been strengthened can resource sharing and other joint 
efforts lead to successful networking arrangements at state and 
national levels. Major existing legislation relating to libraries 
and education for librarianship (Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, Titles I, 11, in and IV. Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act, Title 11; Higher Education Act, Title II; 
and the Medical Library Act of 1974) has accomplished a great 
deal, but it is the Commission's view that Federal support in the 
form of categorical aid is still needed, and that every effort 
should be made to expand and retain it. A revised and strength- 
ened LSCA is a major priority for 1976. 

Objective 2, Provide adequate special services to special con- 
stituencies, including the unserved. 

There are largtj user constituencies which rccjuire services 
and materials of a specialized sort. Such groups include the 
poor, the illiterate, the blind, the visually and physically handi- 
capped, the ethnic minorities, American Indians on reserva- 
tions, the very young, senior citizens, inner city youths, migrant 
workers, the institutionalized, and many other parts of our 
society. The Conunission believes that all people have a "right 
to read" and that the Federal Government has a responsibility 
to help them. 

In accordance with the Commission's goal that every indi- 
vidual in the UiiitL'd States must, through the local community, 
be given equal opportunity of access to the resources needed 
at the time they are needed, the National Program must ensure 
that those people re(|uiring specialized services get them. 
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A large segment of the population is economically disad- 
vantaged. iMany cannot read. Yet, libraries could change in 
such ways as to help them through outreach programs, and 
could serve as sources of information on welfare, health, em- 
ployment, education, literacy, and other social problems. 

The number of people belonging to ethnic minorities in 
this country is very large — about 40 million Black Americans, 
Asian Americans, and Hispanic Americans. Many of these 
people have no library or information services at all, and where 
such services exist, the personnel who operate them are some- 
times perceived as insensitive and unresponsive. 

The more than six million blind and physically handicapped 
persons in the United States need materials in a special format. 
The National Commission commends the Library of Congress, 
Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, for its 
dedicated work in this area, and regards it as critical ihat its 
work be continued and expanded. Specifically, the Commission 
recommends that added efforts be made to seek out and serve 
those eligible for the service; utilize more effectively the limited 
resources available, considering, the expense and time con- 
sumed in the production of embossed and recorded books and 
periodicals; increase the quantity and quality of available 
materials, taking advantage insofar as possible of new techno- 
logical advances in the production of braille and music braille; 
and implement plans for the computerized National Union 
Catalog of embossed and recorded materials. Attention should 
also be directed toward the continued increase in the number 
of appropriate circulation outlets, so that handicapped persons 
may be served more adequately by their local libraries; further 
development of the multistate service, centralized cataloging, 
storage and distribution centers, development of more efficient 
interlibrary loan techniques; and the promotion of cooperation 
dnd communication among participating libraries and agencies. 

I'hc Coniniission is aware of and very much concerned about 
the uMi(]ue library and information needs of the American 
IiKlian and the responsibility of the Federal Government 
toward meeting these needs. In its treaties with Indian tribes, 
the Federal Government undertook an obligation to provide 
adequate education to Indians on their reservations, which 
includes a concomitant obligation to provide complementary 
lil>rary materials and services. There are still many people on 
reservations who speak or understand English with difficulty. 
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The provision ol bilingual materials is, therefore, very im- 
portant. Ecjually important is the need lor suitable library 
training programs lor Indians at both the professional and 
paraprofessional levels. Libraries must be the institutions 
which provide inlormation to the connnunity, and Indians need 
Iiidians to serve them. Because American Indians pay no taxes 
while living on the reservation, they do not ({uality lor match- 
ing funds, and have remained outside the mainstream of past 
Federal lunding tor libraries. The new National Program 
must provide a workable base tor assistance and ensure that 
Indian reservations are tied into the proposed nationwide net- 
work. 

rhe Commission believes that service to specialized con- 
stituencies ranks very high in the scale ol priorities for the 
National Program. F.very person in America, regardless of 
his or her economic, cultural or social situation, has the same 
right ol access to knowledge. New legislation would underscore 
this principle and provide a channel lor assessing the require- 
ments ol special constituencies and taking appropriate action. 

Objective 3. Strengthen existing statewide resources and sys- 
tems. 

Not all states are at the same level ol library and intormation 
service development. Some states have well-developed pro- 
grams; others lunction a^ less-well developed levels; and still 
others have no statewide programs at all. Because the states 
are the essential building blocks in any national information 
system, it is important that they all attain minimum levels ol 
proficiency and strength as parts of a nationwide program. 

Most states do not yet provide sufficient lunding to their 
library and other inlormation activities. The proposed Na- 
tional Program ol Library and Information Services would 
provide formula-matched funds to the states to help them at- 
tain certain minimum requirements with respect to materials, 
services, and staffing. In time this should enable their libraries, 
at the local level, to satisfy the vast majority ol everyday in- 
formation demands generated by the people within the state. 
The National Program would also assist the states in forming 
intrastate networks compatible with the one constructed for 
national use. I hc state networks would provide local libraries 
access to required materials in other parts of the state or out of 
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State. I'hey would also organize means of delivering the desired 
materials to the patron (mail, freight, delivery truck, facsimile, 
cable TY, etc.). 

It is the view of the National Commission that any new Na- 
tional Program should rest on the understanding that the Fed- 
eial Government would fund those aspects of the Nationr.l 
Program that are ot common concern nationally, in return for 
a conmiitment on the part of the states to accept, in cooperation 
with the local governments, a fair share of the responsibility for 
hmdmg libraries within their own jurisdictions. Federal legis- 
lation would spell our he obligations to be assumed by the 
states when joining ih -^tional Program, describe the 
services they would receive m return, and set forth general 
matching fund criteria for development of the intrastate parts 
ol the National Program, (cf. Responsibilities of the State 
Governments, page 61). 

^^^].ctive 4. Ensure basic and continumg education of per- 
sonnel essential to the implementation of a Na- 
tional Prograiii. 

The development of adc(|uatc human resources for library 
and information service has been one of the Commission's con- 
cerns since iis inception. In its 1971-1972 .Annual Report, 
the Conunission made the point as follows: "It is important 
that those giving service in libraries and information centers 
be (jualificd for their work. Poor help in identifying and locat- 
ing information is bad for the user and will ultimately damage 
the organization that provides the inadequate service." 

The successful implementation of an all-encompassing na- 
tionwide program depends largely on whether or not the 
staffing ami resource needs of libraries and infor-,iation centers 
are adequately met. The pv^g^ am nmst have people in it who 
are competent, sensitive to user needs, and able to employ new 
techniques. This is especially true in service to minorities, the 
disa(l\antage(l. those with a language other than English spoken 
in the home, the homcbound, the blind, and the physically 
handicapped. The (juality o^ training, the appropriateness of 
that training to existing and changing conditions, and the 
attitudes of those who serve can make or break programs and 
provide satisfaction or discontent among those served. 

The domain of library and information science is inter- 
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disciplinary. This implies that the personnel required to 
manage a National Program of Library and Information 
Services should be equipped, technically and substantively, to 
cope wilji all aspects of planning and implementation. Well- 
trained professionals are needed in areas such as management, 
planning and evaluation, automation, media services, and out- 
reach programs. 

Schools of library and information science are aware of the 
need to redefine their educational programs, in order to attract 
exceptionally-qualified students and build the leadership 
needed to remold traditional librarianship into a dynamic pro- 
fession. Houxvcr, no concerted effort has yet been made to 
bring this about. 

It is essential, therefore, thai the National Program give con- 
sideration to both basic and continuing education of personnel 
at all levels, professional and paraprofessional. A new approach 
to educational curricula will be needed in library and informa- 
tion science if librarians, information scientists, library tech- 
nicians, and auxiliary personnel are to learn to fimction as an 
interdisciplinary team. Expressions of need for an innovative 
approach, preferably an interdisciplinary one, have come Irom 
many national, regional and state professional associations, 
schools of library and information science, state and national 
libraries, and from librarians, information specialists, and their 
employers. An interdisciplinary approach to education does 
not necessarily imply that every librarian must immediately 
become a computer scientist or vice versa. There are many 
library operations that can anc^ should continue to be per- 
formed in traditional ways. It is essential, however, that all 
librarians understand the potentials of the new technologies; 
and this is especially true for those librarians who serve the 
user directly. Those in contact with the user must understand 
the capabilities of the statewide or nationwide network with 
which they are working. 

l o achieve a technological and organizational upgrading of 
libraries and information centers will require new approaches 
to ^cruitment, personnel development, continuing education, 
technical training, trustee orientation, and other matters re- 
lating to human resources. The Federal Government has a 
primary responsibility to ensure that all those who will par- 
ticipate ii the National Program have adequate opportunity 
to be educationally equipped and trained for their jobs. A 
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Federally-funded program of lellowships and training institutes 
is basic to the fulfillment of this responsibility. 

Objective 5. Coordinate existing Federal programs of library 
and information service. 

The Conunission recognizes that existing library and infor- 
mation service programs in operation by the Federal Govern- 
ment—such as those in the Library of Congress, the National 
Library of Medicine, the National Agricultural Library, and 
the 2,300 or more Federal libraries and information centers — 
constitute invaluable operating programs that are of great sig- 
nificance to the proposed National Program. Many of these 
programs are already performing centralized biblio^aphical, 
reference, and other services which are of benefit to all libraries 
in the country. The National Program will make use of these 
national services, and must ensure that they are well coordi- 
nated and continued at levels strong enough to fully satisfy 
the national need. These existing Federal programs would 
become critically important elements in the National Program, 
even though they remain administratively autonomous. 

As stated earlier (cf. Objective 1, page 39), the Commission 
believes that existing categorical aid programs should continue 
to be administered by those mission-oriented agencies which 
are directly concerned with the substance of a particular prob- 
lem area. The Commission believes that the variety and extent 
of operating and grant programs in the Federal Government 
are so great that any attempt to centralize them into a single 
agency might be not only impractical, but also unwise. Instead, 
the Conunission proposes to involve the best resources and the 
best capabilities of all of the agencies of the government which 
can make a significant contribution to the National Program. 

Public Law 91-345, establishing the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science, assigns to it the "pri- 
mary responsibility for developing and recommending overall 
plans, and advising the appropriate governments and agencies 
on . . . policy" with respect to meeting the library and in- 
lorniPtion service needs of the people of the United States. In 
the proposed National Program, the Conunission would exer- 
cise this responsibility through the development of national 
policy, coordination of existing programs, and creation of new 
programs as appropriate. 
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Objective 6. Encourage the private secior (comprising or- 
ganizations which are not directly tax-supported) 
to become an active partner in the development 
ol the National Program. 

The private sector has long been involved in using and pro- 
viding inloriuation, and has built up a large body ol expertise 
in handling information. In recent years it has initiated many 
new types ol inloriuation services. I wo distinct components 
oi this sector can be identified as having the capacity to make 
special contributions to the National Program; r'.e special 
libraries and information centers (in both for-proHt and not-for- 
profit organizations); and various service organizations. 

Special libraries and information centers in the private sector 
in business and industry, in museums and hospitals, and in 
other organizations of all kinds, often have important collec- 
tions of material and the capability of providing cpiick, up-to- 
date analytical ser\ice for their own organizations. I hey are 
user-oriented, have frecpiently taken advantage of new tech- 
nology, and have developed tools to assist them to serve their 
users more effectively. I hey have a history of informal co- 
operation. 

Certain segments of the private sector have developed new 
types of information services for sale to information users of 
all kinds, including libraries in the public and private sectors. 
Many ol these services employ unconventional products which 
derive Irom applications ol the new technology, such as micro- 
fiche, video cassettes, on-line, computerized data banks, lacsiui- 
ile transmission, and CA FV. In some cases, the new services 
represent innovative extensions of past practices. Taken to- 
gether, the new conniiercial and other private sector informa- 
tion services are growing rapidly in number, function, and 
value. 

Since inloriuation has an economic value ol its own, the 
use ol commercial and other private sector information services 
is becoming accepted as a reliable and cost-effective method of 
obtaining information. 

While little precedent exists lor incorporating private sector 
resources and services into the country's functional information 
structure, it seems essential that they be made an Integral part 
ol any National Program. 
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Objective 7. Kstal)lish a locus ol Federal responsibility charged 
with iinpleiiieiiting the national network and 
loordinating the National Program under the 
policy jjuidance ol the National Commission, 

The National Conunissiou is a policy-making and planning 
l)ody. It is not empowered by law to operate programs. What 
IS needed, as a matter ol first priority, is a lotus ol Federal re- 
sponsibility, some agency in the Federal establishment, where 
|>olicies with respect to librar) and information service activi- 
ties can be transplanted into action. Such an agency's initial 
responsibilities would include: implementing a nationwide 
network, coordinating the National Program, and putting into 
jmictice related policies enunciated by the National Commis- 
sion. It would also have authority to make grants and contracts, 
establish standards and encourage their adoption, and under- 
take other 1 unctions consistent with the Commission's policies 
to implement a program ol national concern. 

One ol the most important issues to be resolved in pursuing 
a National Program ol Library and Information Services is 
deciding what kind ol permanent operating agency is required 
at a Fedeial level for this purpose and recommending /^here 
the agency should be located in the government. 

It may not. strictly speaking, be necessary to create a new 
Federal agency. It may be that the proposed functions of the 
National Program could be assigned to several existing agencies 
merely by broadening their responsibilities. The important 
thing is that the new National Program will recpiire new ad- 
ministrative and operational I unctions and that, at present, 
there seems to be no natural home to accommodate them. The 
Coumiission liruily believes that the responsibility of the 
agency, whether old or new, should be neither all-encompass- 
ing, nor authoritarian, nor prescriptive, nor regulatory, but 
rather, that it should be supportive and coordinating. This 
agency is seen as one which would encourage cooperative efforts 
at ever) level and which would coordinate backup national 
services. It would have no control whatsoever over the content 
ol the inlonnation flowing over the nationwide network. It 
would, however, be backed by legislation to enable it to obtain 
the necessary funding from the Congress for meeting the crucial 
needs of the National Program. It would also be authorized 
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to require coinpliante with standards for nationwide compati- 
bility as a condition ot continued funding. 

Whatever central authority is eventually established to direct 
the National Program, local autonomy and the maximum de- 
gree possible of local self-determination should be one of the 
program's major tenets. Fhe variations of needs and existing 
levels of services and resources arc so great that it would be 
difficult for a central authority to be fully cognizant of the 
diverse needs of all. 

It is not yet clear where an agency responsible for library 
and information service belongs in the organizational hierarchy 
of the Federal Government, or whether there is an existing 
agency to which this role would be appropriate. Three exist- 
ing national agencies have been mentioned as possibilities. 

(1) The Library of Congress: 

(2) The Office of Libraries and Learning Resources, U.S. Office 
of Education; and 

(3) The National Ccuunissiou on Libraries and Information 
Science. 

Recognizing the importance of the relationship between the 
proposed program and the private sector, some people have 
suggested that the new responsibilities and functions be as- 
signed to a (juasi-governmcntal agency organized along the 
lines of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 

It is far from clear at the moment what the best solution 
might be, and the Conuuission, therefore, feels that these and 
other alternatives should be thoroughly investigated. 

The Commission cannot stress strongly enough the urgency 
attached to finding a suitable home in government for imple- 
menting, coordinating and integrating library and information 
service on a national scale. 

Objective 8. Plan, develop and implement a nationwide net- 
work of library and informaticm service. 

The National Coumiission believes that only by interrelating 
the pluralistic cooperative programs of the past and providing 
a national frame of reference for future development will the 
nation be able to achieve optimum exploitation of the rich in- 
formation and knowledge resources in the United States. 

The next section describes the main elements of the pro- 
posed nationwide network whose purpose, as indicated earlier, 
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is to tie together inforinriiion systems at all levels; Federal, 
multistate, individual state, and local, as well as compatible 
systems found in the private sector. The aim is to permit 
rapid delivery of needed services and materials to people in all 
jurisdictions without artificial institutional or geographic 
constraints. 

Meeting the above eight priority objectives constitutes the 
sum of the Commission's proposed program. It attacks prob- 
lems and deficiencies on a broad front and provides a compre- 
hensive approach toward their solution. In some instances, 
existing programs would be strengthened or reoriented. In 
other cases, the Commission would initiate new programs — 
such as the nationwide network. To bring this all about will 
require new legislation. This legislation would need to: define 
the total program; assign responsibilities and functions within 
the Federal Government to relevant agencies; provide needed 
authorizations; specify the criteria for participation in the net- 
work; and authorize multiyear appropriations commensurate 
with program and accc i uability requirements. 

The Nationwide Network Concept 

Major Federal Responsibilities 

A nationwide network of libraries and information centers 
means an integrated system encompassing state networks, multi- 
state networks, and specialized networks in the public and 
private sectors. The Federal Government would force no 
library or information service to join the network, but it would 
provide technical inducements and funding incentives to state 
governments and the private sector to strengthen their ability 
to affiliate. 

At first, network affiliation is expected to occur organiza- 
tionally through formal agreements or contractual relationships 
among groups of libraries and other information facilities. 
But later, the Federal Government would provide financial 
and other incentives to the states and to the private sector to 
enable them to achieve working interconnection. In certain 
specific instances, the Federal Government would assume re- 
sponsibility for the interstate portion of the network's activity. 
Specifically, it would collaborate with appropriate professional 
societies in promulgating interstate technical standards, and it 
would support the introduction of additional computer and 
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relccoinnnmications lacilities as needed for interstate purposes, 
and help establish protocols governing the way transactions arc 
handled by the network. I he coinincrcial communication 
carriers are already building up their capacity to handle the 
type of traffic which is expected to flow over a nationwide 
network of libraries and information centers. 

Within the National Program here advanced, the Commis- 
sion sees the national network as a flexible, voluntary, and 
evolving confederation of those who deal with the nation's vast 
information resources. 1 he following pages discuss major 
Federal responsibilities as identified by the National Com- 
mission. 

(1) To encourage and promulgate standards. Without doubt, 
an essential function, to be performed by the agency re- 
sponsible for iiuplementing the nationwide network, will 
be that of encouraging and guiding the development and 
adoption of common standards and common practices, 
adherence to which is implicit in system design and imple- 
mentation of a nationwide information network. These 
standards include those required to assure interconnection 
between intrastate networks, multistate networks, and spe- 
cialized networks iji the public and private sectors. 

I he importance of establishing standards at the national 
level cannot be overstated. It is the principal method for 
achieving economies of scale and reducing duplication 
among libraries and other members of the information com- 
munity. Current research in computer networking clearly 
indicates the need f or standards covering a variety of areas, 
including computer hardware and software, access pro- 
tocols, data coiinnunications, data standards, data elements 
and codes, and bibliographic standards. Careful attention 
to standards problems and requirements at the design stage 
can significantly reduce the incompatibilities and inter- 
connection problems that arise when independently de- 
veloped systems are mtegrated into a coherent operating 
network. The establishment of standards late in the net- 
work development process would be disruptive, cosdy, and, 
frequently, ineffective. 

The Institute for Computer Sciences and technology 
(ICST) at the National Bureau of Standards has govern- 
mentwidc responsibility for developing mandatory Fed- 
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cral Infoniiatioii Processing Standards and for coordinat- 
ing Federal participation in the development of voluntary 
computer standards, mainly through the American Na- 
tional Standards Institute ( ANSI). The ANSI standardiza- 
tion program encompasses the development of standards 
and guidelines in a broad selection of areas, including com- 
puter soltware. data elements and codes, software documen- 
tation, computer security and controlled accessibility, 
computer networking, computer system performance meas- 
urement and evaluation, magnetic media, data communica- 
tions ',n\f] loinputer hardware. Although much of the 
Institute s techhi;.al program is conceptually relevant to 
the lonceips ol the National Program, it would appear that 
I he outputs ol the current program do not fully satisfy the 
rc(juirements ol the entire information community. Much 
more needs to be done, in both the public and private 
sectors, il the more generalized standardization problems 
are to be satislactorily solved. *^ 

In addition to having technical standards, such as those 
relating to hardware and soltware. a nationwide network of 
library and inlorination service will also need to strive for 
connnon bibliographic standards. I he most powerful force 
lor bibliographic standardization in the United States is 
the MARC H lormat developed by the Library of Congress. 
The lorm it has proved so uselul that it has already been 
accepted as a standard by the American Library Associa- 
tion, the America*! National Standards Institute, and the 
Int.'^*\uional Standards Organization. 

.^ide Irom bibliographic standards for monographs and 
aerials, other areas are in need of standards for their future 
unil jrm development. For example, bibliographic standards 
must be provided lor reports, maps, pictures, films, machine- 
readable data files, sound recordings, etc. The Association 
lor Educational Communications and Technology (AECT) 
has already issued a publication entitled "Standards lor 
Cataloging Non-Print Material," and the Library of Cong- 
ress has work in progress to extend the MARC program to 
include the new media. 

The commercial and not-for-profit indexing and abstract- 
ing services do not yet possess a common approach to bib- 
liographic control. In order to achieve the goal of national 
interchange of bibliographic data over on-line computer/ 
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communication systems, and to reduce the hazards of dup- 
lication ot effort, it is imperative that this community take 
steps now towards the adoption of standards. 

In the same vein, scholars working in the humanities 
are gradually building libraries of machine-readable texts. 
A large number of these literary texts exist in computer 
form already. If they are to be used efficiently by scholars 
in the future, plans mii.^. be laid now to develop them ac- 
cording to standard procedures and conventions. Agree- 
ment has been reached in the bibliographic world on a 
standard computer character set— such as the letters, the 
diacritical marks, numerals, punctuation, and special sym- 
bols — but more remains to be done to assure uniform ad- 
herence to these conventions by librarians and humanists. 

.At a Conference on National Bibliographic Control in 
April 1974, representatives of the public and private sec- 
tor were unanimous in their agreement tfiat a national 
system of bibliographic files is an essential part of a national 
bibliographic system. J hey recommended that these files 
be in a standard machine-readable format and that the data 
base contain ". . . certain records which will provide for 
the unique identification of each item and will list appro- 
priate locations of each.''*" As a result, a project under 
the auspices of NCLIS, the National Science Foundation, 
and the Council on Library Resources was started in Febru- 
ary 1975 to achieve this bibliographic objective. The Com- 
mission firmly believes that unless common bibliographic 
standards are agreed upon along the lines of this recom- 
mendation, the nation nill face a form of information 
chaos wirhi* ''v next few years. 

.And, finally, standards are needed in the areas of re- 
prography and micrographics. Although a number of use- 
ful standards already exist, there are a great number of 
examples ol nonstandardization which users currently en- 
dure. For example, there is no universal microfilm cart- 
ridge on the market that is compatible with all available 
ecjuipment. Considering that more than two hundred 
companies are engaged in manufacturing microfilm e(|uip- 
ment and services, the development of standards is, at best, 
a difficult chore. However, if microfilm is to become a 
dynamic medium in library operations, then users, pro- 
ducers and groups like the National Microfilm Association 



and the American Library Association, must work together 
to standardize its adaptability to information functions. 

It appears that reasoned and effective standardization is 
the best way, if not the only way, to obtain maximum na- 
tional benefit from electronic networking and new informa- 
tion formats. If there is to be the level of hardware, soft- 
ware, and bibliographic standards required tor nationwide 
networking, full and active community participation in de- 
veloping these standards is mandatory. A very high per- 
centage of the total input to libraries is now, and will con- 
tinue to be, provided by the private sector. Technical and 
bibliographic standards will control both the form and the 
content of this input. All computer-readable data, as well 
as all microforms, will be impacted by these standards. A 
higher degree ol expertise than is currently available in any 
one sector will be required to set these standards. The 
Federal Government, therefore, has a responsibility to en- 
courage and support present and future standardization 
efforts, both in the public and private sectors, and to pro- 
vide for the modification of existing standards and the 
coordinated development of new standards as they are 
needed. The responsible Federal agency would view the 
promulgation and enforcement of standards as one of its 
major and most important functions. 

(2) T n make unique and major resource collections available 
nationwide. The new network would make unique and 
iiicijor resource collections available nationwide. The term 
"unique collections'* refers to a body of materials and in- 
formation which shares a common characteristic, such as 
form (newspapers), period (Renaissance), language (Japa- 
nese), or subject (chemistry). The Commission recognizes 
that there are many institutions in the country, both 
publicly and privately supported, whose collections include 
one-of-a-kind resources of general interest and potential 
benefit lor the entire population, e.g., the comprehensive 
research collections of Harvard University, the New York 
Public: Library, and the Newberry Library, or less-well 
known but singularly important, the Glass Information 
Center in Corning, New York, the Chemical Abstracts 
Service in Columbus. Ohio, and many others. The re- 
sponsible Federal agency must identily means for protect- 
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ing unique and major resource institutions like these and 
be authorized to provide incremental funding to enable 
them to serve more people than their primary clientele. To 
achieve this, the Federal Government would offer to com- 
pensate such institutions for performing added services. 
The institutions, in turn, would have the option ot accept- 
ing or rejecting a national responsibility for developing 
and sustaining their particular collections. 

Charges may have to be levied for the use of some unicfue 
collections. When such compensation is required, appro- 
priate fees and payment methods will need to be devised. 

(3) To develop centralized services for networking. A similar 
responsibility of the Federal Government would be to spon- 
sor and support centralized bibliographic and other services 
in the public and private sectors, when it can be reasonably 
demonstrated that such central services would benefit a 
majority of libraries and inlormation centers or achieve 
economies of scale. 

Examples of potential services include a national audio- 
visual repository, a national system of interlibrary com- 
munication, a national depository for the preservation of 
master microforms and "best copies" of all works of sig- 
nificant research value, or a national periodical bank. The 
National Library of Medicine (NLM), for example, is al- 
ready the "library of final resort'' for medical periodicals 
not held elsewhere in the country. 

In the humanities there is a steady increase in the estab- 
lishment of bibliographic data banks of abstracts of articles 
published in the United States and abroad. A need to 
combine these and other data banks for cross-disciplinary 
research in the humanities could lead to the development 
ol a centralized computer retrieval service tor the humani- 
ties available through the nationwide network. 

The Commission, of course, recognizes that some func- 
tions are better performed locally than centrally. However, 
in many areas ol the country some institutions are waste- 
fully duplicating effort, performing repetitive processing, 
storing similar materials beyond those required to satisfy 
local everyday demands, and giving incomplete or limited 
services to the public because of the lack of centralized 
services. Existing national services that currently serve the 



library and intonnatioii coniinunity at large, such as those 
provided by the Libraty of Congress, would be re-examined 
and cither niodihed or incorporated intact into the National 
Program. Others that are needed would be initiated by the 
Federal Government. 

The criteria to be followed in designating national col- 
lections and services, or in recommending their establish- 
ment de novo, will need to be carefully articulated in pro- 
posed legislation. 

(4) To explore computer use. Computer technology is another 
very important part ot the design of a future nationwide 
information network. Computers have become indispens- 
able tools in the operation ot library and information net- 
works. 

Today, libraries use computers for many phases of their 
operations: recording, control, dissemination, and retrieval 
ol bibliographic inlormation, catalog card production, 
circulation control, book ordering, serial records, and other 
routine library functions. Aside from these applications, 
research is also being pursued by libraries to find ways of 
using the computer to answer library reference questions; 
a number of libraries, in fact, have already begun to search 
computer bibliographic data bases. Libraries of the future 
might be expected to have the full text of certain materials 
stored in a form readable by machine. 

The nationwide network may require several computer 
installations for centralized processing to help transform 
the machine-readable bibliographic records, produced by 
the Library of Congress and other national libraries, into 
torms (such as cards, book catalogs, special bibliographies, 
selective dissemination of information (SDl) services, etc.) 
suitable for decentralized use in each state. For each library, 
or each state, or that matter, to operate a large-scale com- 
puter installation would be prohibitively expensive in 
most cases. The cooperative, time-shared, multi-institu- 
tional approach to computer usage, supported by the Com- 
mission, appears to be the most economic and efficient 
solution. 

Computer installations in the nationwide network would 
carry out three functions: the first, dedicated to biblio- 
graphic production (the processiifig of machine-readable 
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tapes produced by the national libraries into by-products 
required by the local institutions); the second, devoted to 
service uses (recording holdings, making referrals, manag- 
ing interlibrary loans, searching data bases, performing in- 
teractive searches of bibliographic and abstract files, etc); 
and the third, related to the management and accounting 
function of network operation, including inter-system pay- 
ments ot suppliers of information. The existence of several 
computer centers for interstate use in the network will not 
offset the need for some libraries to maintain their own 
computers — probably dedicated minicomputers — to satisfy 
local internal processing needs. In fact, the minicomputer 
may eventually become a distinct and direct functional 
component within a national communications and com- 
puter network. Computers at the nuiltistate level of the 
national network would probably be a set of large, fast, 
time-shared computers, with transmitting and receiving 
terminals in the member institutions. 



(5) To apply new forms of telecommunications. Since the main 
purpose of a nationwide network is to place the user in 
contact with his materials, finding ways of speeding up the 
delivery of information constitutes one of the more im- 
portant aspects of the network concept. A nationwide net- 
work must incorporate appropriate means of communicat- 
ing rapidly and effectively with the facility at which the 
desired material is located. It is in regard to the tech- 
niques which allow optimal interconnection between user 
and resource that the greatest change in current thinking 
and practices will be required. 

Of all the different kinds of equipment used by libraries 
for interlibrary communications, the one which has re- 
ceived widest acceptance, other than voice-grade telephone, 
as a low-cost practical tool, is the teletypewriter. Teletype 
communications between and among libraries exist in both 
informal and formal network configurations. They are 
generally used to augment library holdings on a reciprocal 
basis, to provide for general communications with other 
libraries, to serve as a channel for ([uerying union catalogs, 
and to accommodate reference questions and services. Busi- 
ness, industry and government also utilize teletype for 
exchanging information. 
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A future teleconimunications system used for a nation- 
wide information network will eventually need to integrate 
teletype, audio, digital, and video signals into a single 
system. This concept is an important aspect of the design 
of a modern communications system for information ex- 
change. ^'Integrated teleconimunications systems" have be- 
come prac ' only during the past few years, and com- 
mercial ana governmental efforts are underway to provide 
these unified facilities on a large scale. Within the next 
few years, domestic communication satellites will be operat- 
ing over the United States, thus further enlarging the na- 
tion's capability to exchange information in all forms. 

Although distribution of documents from, say, holo- 
graphic or microform collections through electrical channels 
to individual libraries, or even directly to the user, will 
soon be technically feasible, the bulk of information will, 
most probably for a long time to come, be transmitted over 
regular communication channels such as mail, parcel ser- 
vice, intercity bus, rail, dedicated interlibrary delivery 
systems, bookmobile, and other means. Even though, at 
the present time, many commercial telecommunication 
companies are upgrading their lines, it would appear that 
the regular costs for library and information telecom- 
munications would still be too high, and that an exception 
to the Federal telecommunications regulations may be 
needed to guarantee reasonable rates for interstate infor- 
mation exchange. 

The Commission believes that rapid and inexpensive 
telecommunication among members of the nationwide net- 
work could turn out to be the greatest boon ever to the 
national distribution ot knowledge for education and 
progress. For this reason, the responsible agency would be 
directed to explore all possible avenues leading to reason- 
able communication rates for library and information net- 
working purposes. First, as an interim step, the possibility 
should be explored of incorporating this type of communi- 
cation into the normal Federal Telecommunications Sys- 
tem (F rS). In this case, special legislation may be neces- 
sary to authorize interstate use of the FTS system free of 
charge or at a reduced rate. Second, approaches might be 
made to the Federal Communications Commission (FCC), 
or the National Aeronautics and Space Agency (NASA), 
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for permission to use satellite communication channels, at 
Hrst for experimental purposes, and later for regular traffic. 
Or, alternatively, the cost of interstate communications 
could be borne by the institutions that use the network, 
either by being subsidized directly by the state or Federal 
Government, or through charges levied against the indi- 
vidual user. 

Many European countries have already begun to provide 
communication links at lower tariff rates in order to influ- 
ence and stimulate the development of national informa- 
tion systems. 

The United States Government is in a position to give 
the whole nationwide library and information network an 
initial impetus by subsidizing low-cost rates until the entire 
scheme reaches a lev^l of usage that ensures its economic 
viability. 

(6) To support research and development. Transforming the 
nation's heterogeneous information facilities and services 
into a nationwide network will pose many new problems. 
Some of these problems will arise from the application of 
the new technology, some will derive from the effects of new 
information systems on users, and others will originate 
with the profession itself as it struggles with the dynamics 
of change. 

A stronger Federal program of researc*^ md development, 
through grants and contracts, can provide an overall frame- 
work within which common investigations can be carried 
out. By concentrating specialized skills on crucial common 
problems, the Federal (iovernment helps reduce duplicate 
and costly piecemeal research that would otherwise be per- 
formed by the states, provides for research and demonstra- 
tion across jurisdictional boundaries and at the same time, 
greatly accelerates the rate at which new i * -thods and equip- 
ment can hi: transformed into operating systems. 

For example, a Federal policy should be enimciated 
which encourages and facilitates the development of tele- 
communication technology and services especially suited to 
interlibrary communication (and another Federal policy 
should encourage the sharing of relevant computer soft- 
ware developed at government expense). 

The Commission believes that a vigorous Federal re- 
search and development effort is essential. At present, the 
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Office ol Science Inloniiation Service oi the National Sci- 
ence Foundation (OSIS/NSF) is the principal component 
ol government resp<msible for information science research 
in the field of science and technology. Its research programs 
are carried out in close cooperation with higher education, 
industry, and professional associations. Although OSIS/NSF 
research programs are generally concerned with the in- 
vestigation of problems in the field of science information 
and problems of research libraries^ methodologies and tech- 
niques developed lor these specific purposes could be trans- 
ferred to and used to good advantage in other fields. If 
the OSIS/NSF research and development programs were 
further strengthened and conducted in close collaboration 
with the Conunission» they would most certainly yield many 
new insights into network organization standards, eco- 
nomics, technology, access, and use that would help ac- 
celerate the implementation ol a national network of li- 
brary and informaticm service activities. Research and 
demonstration in library and information science and 
library training rests with the U.S. Office of Education, 
Library Research and Demonstration Program. Since its 
inception, this program has provided funding to organiza- 
tions for the improvement of libraries and information 
science. Current focus is on consortia building, more effi- 
cient use of resources, and on groups with special or unmet 
needs (such as the economically disadvantaged, ethnic mi- 
norities, senior citizens, women) and on improvement of 
^raining in library and information science. Heaviest pro- 
gram emphasis has been on networks to be used by — and 
which are designed to serve as base.s for — state, regional, 
and national networks. 



(7) T o foster cooperation with similar national and interna- 
tional programs. In recent years» computer and communica- 
tions technology have made the concept of a worldwide 
information network a practical reality. As a result, many 
coimtries are trying to articulate their plans for national 
information programs with broader international plans. 

Through the good offices of the United Naions Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
productive efforts are underway to achieve technical com- 
patibility among national information systems in order to 
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ensure that future international exchange of information 
will occur efficiently. 

The United States, through the National Science Founda- 
tion already supports UNESCO's UNISIST (an acronymic 
term which stands for the feasibility study on the establish- 
ment of a world science information system) program, 
which is directed toward the more systematic development 
of international information services. The United States 
also participates actively in the information activities of the 
International Standards Office (ISO), the Universal Copy- 
right Convention (UCC), the International Federation of 
Library Associations (IFLA), including its principal ob- 
jective of Universal Bibliographic Control, the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
the Federation Internationale de Documentation (FID), 
and other related programs. 

There are also some new developments in international 
standards which hold great promise for electronic process- 
ing of original input of bibliographic data, such as 
International Standard Bibliographic Descriptions for mon- 
ographs and serials, proposed by the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations (IFLA) Committee on Catalog- 
ing. Final agreement on the precise terms of these standards 
should bring about substantial benefits to both libraries 
and users. 

Americans need access to foreign publications and in- 
formation, and vice versa. A worldwide network may, some- 
day, enable people of any country to tap the knowledge 
resources of the world. A step closer to the attainment of 
this ideal can be taken if tbv proposed National Program 
supports a strong leadership role for the United States in 
the evolution of compatible information systems and net- 
works throughout the world. 

Organizational Relationships and 
Supporting Responsibilities 

Figure I depicts the organizational relationships among gov- 
ernment agencies and the private sector as envisioned for the 
National Program by the Commission. 
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FIQUME I rKk PROfCSCO NATIONAL PROGRAM OF tiBRAR Y ANO INFORMATION SERVICE 



In addition to the Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, there arc three other key components in the proposed 
national netwcil. which are crucial to its success. First, there 
are the fifty states, all of whom have resources to contribute to 
the network and requirements to be filled by the network. 
Second, there is the Library of Congress, which is the keystone 
of the nation's bibliographic system and is uniquely able to 
perform centralized services vital to the network. Finally, there 
is the private sector, which contains a multitude of old and 
new information services which fulfill a large part of America's 
daily demand for information. 

Ftespon 'Jnlities of State Governments. National goals in the 
field of library and information service cannot be achieved 
unless there is careful articulation between local, state, multi- 
state, and national planning. It is the Commission's view that 
each of these levels in the nationwide program should bear 
its share of the total financial burden. For example, the Fed- 
eral Cfovernment would fund those aspects of the network 
which support national objectives, and stimulate statewide and 
inultistate library development needed to support the national 
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program. The state governineiU would accept the major share 
ol the cost ol coordinating and ol supporting the intrastate 
components ol the network, as well as a part ol the cost ol 
participating in nuiltistate planning operations. Each stale 
must recognize its responsibiilty to develop and sustain its 
own statewide program ol library and inlorniation service. 
Such a program must ronunit the state to provide funding or 
matching lunding lor development ol resources and services, 
including special lorms ol statewide network assistance and 
specialized ser\'ices. 

It this type ol (jutd pro qtio philosophy were adopted, and 
il incentive lormulae were worked out to make local, state, 
inultistale. and national hnancing mutually reinforcing, then a 
nationwide network could grow Irom the bottom up. To 
achieve this goal, however, requires that the responsibilities ol 
the vaiious levels be well defined, that financial obligations be 
clearly recognized and that legal commitments be made possible 
through appropriate statutes. Some states may decide to pro- 
vide funding tor the further development "ol library and 
information ser ices within the state, while other states may 
elect to share funding with local governments. 

It would be an important advance if the states would elect 
to prepare and /or update corresponding legislation setting 
forth statewide programs of library and information services, 
and specifically committing individual states to provide direct 
and matching funding. 

Responsibility for lostering the coordination ol library re- 
sources and services throughout a state has usually been as- 
signed to a state library agency or to another agency with the 
same legal authority and functions. I'his agency is the natural 
focus for statewide planning and coordination of cooperative 
library and inlormation services and lor coordinating statewide 
plans with those of the Federal Government. Such agencies 
should solicit the widest possible participation of library, in- 
formation, and user communities. Several states such as Il- 
linois. New York, and Washington already have operational 
systems or networks which are in harmony with the Commis- 
sion's program, rhe fifty states, however, must make a firm 
commitment to continuing support and funding of library 
and information activities at a level commensurate with the 
needs of their constituents. 



Slate library ageiuies ha\e a major role to play in the de- 
velopnieni ol a nationwide prograr.i ol library and information 
service. Many of these agencies now serve a significant planning 
and coordinating function in their respective states or in a 
inultistate complex. Therefore, they should be considered 
partners by the Federal Government in developing and sup- 
porting useful patterns of service. Among the benefits which 
could accrue from such a partnership are greater possibilities 
for compatible programs and sustained funding through 
nuitually-sup|>Drtive efforts. 

Proposed Federal legislation in support of library and in- 
formation services nuist recognize that the states are at varying 
stages of developing their services; some states have not yet 
initiated plans, and others are in the early stages of planning, 
while still others are already implementing sophisticated pro- 
grams. Some states have networks organized by type of library, 
others have networks that include all types of libraries, and 
still others have networks that include information agencies as 
well as libraries. F'ederal-state funding formulae must, there- 
fore, be devised which will take into account these differences 
among the states and provide the means for supporting various 
levels of development. 

Some ot the advantages which would accrue to a state 
through its affiliation with, and participation in, a nationwide 
network are as follows: 

1) It would enable a state to get more information for its 
resideiUs than it could possibly afford to amass through its 
own capital investment by providing them with access to 
the total information and knowledge resources of the 
couiury. 

(2) It would enable a state to receive reduced-rate interstate 
telecommunications services through the Federal Teleconi- 
numications System or commercial channels. This asset 
alone would repay participation because it represents a 
share in a very sizeable Federal investment. 

(3) It would enable a state to receive computer software, com- 
puter data bases, technical equipment, and other materials 
which derive from the Federal Government's library and 
information science research and development programs. 

(4) It would ensure that the state's internal network plans are 
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developed in harmony with Federal plans, and thus reduce 
the possibility of large-scale modification costs in the future. 

(5) It would enable a state to receive matching funding from 
the Federal Government to provide incentives for bringing 
state and local collections and services up to national 
standards. 

(6) It would enable a state to receive matching funding from 
the Federal Government to initiate network operations 
within the stale at levels consistent with the time-frame and 
scope of the national network. 

(7) It would enable the state to spend its library dollars 
optimally by investing mainly for general state and local 
needs and relying on the nationwide network for additional 
specialized materials, for interstate services, and for other 
services of common concern. 

Multistate groups are forming in different parts of the coun- 
try to provide a mechanism for planning a regional network 
prr>gram among several states. Such groups are usually or- 
ganized when two or more states decide to pool their financial 
and other resources for a specific purpose, i.e., for developing 
an all inclusive library and information program. Some multi- 
state groups are treated by interstate compact, some are in- 
corporated, and others function less formally. Where a legal 
entity does exist for a nmltistate group, the participating states 
must decide how financial support from the Federal Govern- 
ment can be channeled to the new organization. 

Figure II is a table comparing the National Program re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government and state govern- 
ments. 

Respomihihiies of fhe Private Sector. The private sector is 
defined as organizations (either for-profit or not-for-profit) 
which are not directly tax supported. Success of a National 
Program depends on the degree to which the private sector of 
the nation carries out its responsibilities toward the growth 
and coordination of libraries and information centers. As a 
major producer of cultural, scientific, technical, and industrial 
information, the private sector must take on greater responsi- 
bility toward developing the information resources of the 
nation. 
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The private sector should recognize its own special libraries 
and information centers as windows on the nation's informa- 
tion resources. Without support from parent organizations, 
without establishment of new special libraries where series 
gaps are apparent, the private sector will not only shirk its re- 
sponsibilities, but will diminish its credibility a<i an interested 
participant in the National Program. Speci^ . libraries are 
a peculiarly American invention; and it is hoped that the 
leaders of business and industry who employ professional per- 
sonnel as an mvestment to put knowledge to work for them 
will entourage shared resources through ihe National Pro- 
gram as a reasonable response to a national need. The private 
sector should work closely with the public sector in order to 
produce materials and provide services which will make the 
national network both useful and cost-effective. The private 
sector is already contributing toward improved products on the 
basis of competition in the marketplace. 
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evaluation m vtas of suttwidt or multisuta conoarn 
or potential to ntonitor dtvtlopmtnts in library and 
information strviots and to disstminai* information 
rtlating to the above activities 


EDUCATION 

AND 
TRAINING 


To fund aduution tnd trammf pro- 
V»mt in fnodtrn library and mfor 
fTMiion KMnca throuffi ftllowihipc 
•niffmproframi tic 


To provide gurdance to fadtral and state author iti«s 
in the development of educaiiortal st»tdardt, tt*e 
dtfimiion of natdtd skills, and the mstallation and 
evaluation of feed back mechamsms States alone or 
m cooperation with ottter lutts have a responsibtlitv 
for continuing education 


PUBLICITY 

AND 
PROMOTION 


To ptao jod carry owl programt lo 
inform poltntial uwri of tf>« tcrviccs 
availaU* throu^ tit* n^ional network 
artd lo activtiv tncfMjra|i ttw uic of 
tfma itrviots 


To plan and carry out educairortal and promotional 
programs tarlorad to the state and region 


EVALUATION 


J:i .onimuaily Muni th« proytii of the 
National Proffim and to cfwngi ptani and 
diicctioni accordingly 


To monitor artd evaluate the effectiveness of 

Natwtal Program jrtd plan new state pro 
grarrn where needed 



FIGURE II FEDERAL AND STATE RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE NATIONAL PROGRAM (CofilJ 



Facilitating the active participation of the private sector in 
the development of a national information system may require 
legislative authority. A new orientation to Federal funding 
and user economics may also be required to harmonize the 
traditional library information systems with the newer com- 
mercial and other specialized information services. 

The exact role of the private sector in a national informa- 
tion program is not yet known. I he Conunission believes that 
this area will recpiire intensive study and full collaboration 
with many different organizations before a meaningful legisla- 
tive recommendation can be developed. 

Respomihilittes of the lAhrary of Congress, Among the na- 
tional facilities with which the Commission is concerned, the 
largest and the most important to the success of the proposed 
Nat ional Program is the Library of Congress. Because of its 
size, stature, and couiprehensive collections, the Library of 
Congress is the hub of the nation's bibliographic apparatus for 
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monographs and serials. The National Library of Medicine 
and the National Agricultural Library complement the Library 
ol Congress by specializing in their respective fields. All three 
libraries play a vital role in the library and information pro- 
grams ol the nation. Although the Library of Congress is not 
officially designated as a national library, it is de facto a na- 
tional library: it perlornis many common processing services, 
and provides many user services for libraries throughout the 
country. It receives and catalogs the bulk of the same titles 
received by other American libraries, and the intellectual work 
which it does centrally obviates the need for local duplication. 
The National Union Catalog, the Card Distribution Service, 
and the MARC (Machine Readable Cataloging) Program, 
which includes making current cataloging information avail- 
able on magnetic tape, are prime examples of the central work 
done by the Library ol Congress which accrues to the benefit 
ol most American libraries. 

The participation ol the Library ol Congress is crucial to 
the de\elopment ol a National Program and to the operation of 
the nationwide network because if has the capacity and the 
materials to perl or m many common services in both the areas 
ol technical processing and reference and because it can set 
national bibliographic standards for the program. New legisla- 
tion may be needed to designate the Library of Congress as 
having rcsponsibilty lor integral aspects ol the National Pro- 
gram. 

The Commission believes that the Library of Congress 
should be designated as the National Library. In its role as a 
National Library it should accept the following responsibilities 
in the National Program: 

(1) Expansion ol the lending and lending-management func- 
tion of the Library to that ol a National Lending Library 
oi final resort. The Library ol Congress has been inter- 
library lending a variety ol its materials to other libraries 
for many years. In the development ol a national system 
of information resources, there will be complexes of collec- 
tions organized lor secjuential service levels. Loan of library 
and information materials will, in some cases, have to come 
from the most comprehensive collection, that of the Library 
of Congress. Fo lulfill this requirement for backstopping 
the other significant resources in the nation, and to do so 
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without infringing on the need to protect its collections for 
future use. will recjuire extended new arrangements. Such 
arrangements will incorporate the purchase of some ma- 
terials lor loan and, in some cases, the use of microforms to 
produce, simultaneously, a preservation copy and a print 
copy for loan. Development and management of the com- 
ponents of this extended service, including arrangements 
for added collections, a new system of interlibrary com- 
munications, a new mechanism for obtaining copyright 
permission, and improved document and text delivery 
techniques, will be recjuired. 

(2) Expansion ol coverage ol the National Program for .Accjui- 
sitions and Cataloging (NPAC). Fhis program, to acquire, 
catalog quickly and disseminate cataloging data rapidly for 
all current works of research value, has been progressing 
for over six years. In that time, the percentage of materials 
acquired and cataloged from all sources, to meet the ex- 
pressed needs oi the library and research community of the 
United States, has climbed from fifty percent to seventy-five 
percent. The Commission believes that the Library of 
Congress should seek to acquire, catalog and process for 
current and luture use, a larger percentage of the world 
output. With the expenditure of approximately $15 million 
per year by the Library oi Congress for such a purpose, it is 
estimated that there would be a fourfold national saving 
for research libraries alone, as well as additional significant 
national benefits. I h'is is the kind of economy of scale that 
a coordinated National Program could bring about. 

(3) Expansion of Machine-Readable Cataloging (MARC) to 
include cataloging in substantially all languages of current 
monographic, serial, and other significant library and in- 
formation materials being acquired by the Library of 
Congress; distribution of this data base, perhaps to state 
and regional centers and other national network nodes for 
library and information service. This project, to extend 
what has already become a landmark service for the public, 
university and research libraries, and information centers 
of the nation, is essential for the effective operation of the 
bibliographic apparatus of the Library of Congress and 
other research libraries and information agencies. The task 
of maintaining bibliographic control of the increasing 
amount of significant library and information materials 



acquired by the Library oi Congress is best accomplished 
using automated methods. Improved access to these ma- 
terials cannot be provid.d without the application of com- 
puter processing to a machine-readable cataloging record. 

(4) Distribution ol bibliographic data through on-line com- 
munication. With the promise of acquisition and catalog- 
ing ol most ot the significant publications of the world, in- 
cluding serials, the potential of a complete machine-read- 
able data base can be fulfilled if a central organization 
speeds the products of these services to the user through 
his library and information service network. Full utiliza- 
tion of the technology of on-line access and distribution 
networks must be accomplished as early as the technology 
makes this economically possible. Some of the products 
expected are automatic creation of local machine-stored 
catalogs of local or remote collections, custom-made bib- 
liographies from large data bases, intercoupling of user 
requests A^ith current cataloging to eliminate delay in avail- 
ability ol recently actjuired items, and remote instantaneous 
delivery of very recent cataloging production. 

(5) Development of an expanded general reference program 
to support the national system for bibliographic service. 
I his would include faster means of communication with 
other libraries, particularly when the Library of Congress 
may be the sole source in the nation for the needed in- 
formation. It would also include an expanded, rapid- 
response, relerral service to other sources of information. 

(6) Operation of a comprehensive National Serials Service that 
will integrate and expand the present serials activities of 
the Library and provide an organized set of serial services 
for the nation. Serials constitute the greatest number of 
individual items in many libraries. Their ordering, receipt, 
cataloging, indexing, servicing, and preservation consume 
a sizeable portion ol the budget and considerable staff time. 
National efforts can substantially benefit all libraries, make 
their work with serials more effective and less costly, and 
improve the accessibility ol serial literature to users. 

(7) Establishment ol a technical services center to provide 
training in, and information about. Library of Congress 
techniques and processes, with emphasis on automation. 
The center's training program would answer the demand 
for a more detailed knowledge of the Library of Congress's 
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technical services than can be otherwise gained. It would 
be developed gradually, would be flexible, and would offer 
specialized instruction to meet particular needs. It would 
permit librarians in the Held to be brought to the Library 
ol Congress for training, and enable the Library of Congress 
staff to go out to libraries. The center's information pro- 
gram would be two-way, seeking information from other 
libraries as to their needs and, concurrendy, providing 
them with up-to-date information about the Library ol 
Congress's technical services. Its staff would make possible 
expansion of present programs involving conmiunication, 
consultation, technical institutes, and publication. 

(8) Development of improved access to state and local publica- 
tions and cooperation with state and local agencies to 
standardize cataloging and other techni(|ues ol organiza- 
tion. Potentially uselul information in state and local 
governmental publications is not now widely accessible to 
users, because it is not uniformly printed, collected, an- 
nounced, organized, preserved, and publicized. 

(9) Further implementation of the national preservation pro- 
gram. Ihe physical deterioration of library materials, 
particularly those printed on paper produced since the 
middle ol the Nineteenth Century, poses increasingly 
critical problems lor libraries. The solution to this problem 
lies partly in increased research in preservation methods. 

• Inasmuch as the Library of Congress has already mounted 
an important effort in this area, a further modest increase 
would speed the time at which viable solutions are avail- 
able. Additional funds lor filming vital materials, lor re- 
storing rare materials, and lor transl erring deteriora^^ed ma- 
terials into microlorm arc e(|Ually important. Funds are 
also essential to train the added conservators and preserva- 
tion specialists needed to retain the record ol civilization 
housed in the nation's libraries. 



Proposed Legislation 

Future legislation will have as its objective the nationwide 
network and will outline the role ol the Federal Government, 
the national libraries, and the states in its development and 
itnplementation. It will also specily the 1 unctions which should 
be performed centrally: it will establish the basis for appropri- 



ate Federal-state and state-local matching funding to guarantee 
a continuing Federal and state investment; it will establish a 
locus of Federal responsibility for implementing the policies 
and programs of the National Conunission; and it will provide 
a Iramework lor active private sector participation. Finally, 
legislation nmst safeguard the various aspects of privacy, con- 
fidentiality, and freedom of expression. The Commission's 
intent is to create a program that is going to enforce, enliven, 
and enspirit this country s creative powers, so that more can 
be achieved with our total intellectual and knowler^re capaci- 
ties. The Commission sees the National Program a: i . xe for 
productivity and creativity, and not as an authoritative and 
inhibitive constraint which would control the behavior of 
people. 



Funding 

Beginning in 1956, with the passage ol the Library Services 
Act by the Congress, the F'ederal Government has gradually 
assumed responsibility tor programs of financial assistance to 
libraries. There arc some who view the continued financial 
support ol libraries by the Federal Government with alarm, 
because ol the inferred fear that the bureaucracy will, sooner 
or later, stifle intellectual Ire^dom. Certainly, the availability 
of government money for libraries during the past twenty 
years disproves this theory. The Commission believes that the 
American public not only accepts the principle of Federal 
funding lor libraries, but also equates it with the Federal 
respons'!. iity lor public education. 

Federal assistance programs for libraries have been for the 
acquisition of materials, the provision of new services, library 
training and research, new building construction, aid to special 
groups, and so forth. They have affected public libraries, 
school libraries, college and university libraries. A small por- 
tion of < le funds under Title HI of LSCA have also been sv^il- 
able lor intei library cooperation. At the close of 1972, the 
total sum in the annual Federal budget for library grant pro- 
grams amounted to S14() million. In addition, the Ns^tional 
Science Foundation and other government agencies have 
funded s^)ecitic projects involving libraries, indexing and ab- 
stracting services, and other organizations in the information 
community. Fhc Federal Governmcni also supports t.hree 



major libraries: the Library of Congress; the National Library 
of Medicine; and the National Agricultural Library. As a 
result, these institutions are able to perform many important 
national library functions that benefit the people of the United 
States. 

In 1973, the Administration recommended the elimination 
of Federal grant programs for libraries. It recommended reve- 
nue sharing as an alternative method of supporting libraries, 
and the General Revenue Sharing Act qualified libraries to 
receive appropriations for operating expenses. The prepon- 
derance of testimony to the Commission indicates that the 
revenue sharing mechanism does not work well for libraries. 
The revenue sharing mechanism is unsatisfactory for libraries 
because it forces them to compete for funds with local govern- 
ments and their utilitarian agencies, such as the police and 
fire departments. As educational agents in the community, 
libraries provide long-range services to all people, but, un- 
fortunately, it is difficult to justify this as a local prior-ty when 
conspicuous utilitarian problems need immediate correction. 
As a result, city officials in some cities are reluctant to share 
some revenue with libraries. Indications received by the Com- 
mission thus far reveal that, in some localities, revenue sharing 
money is offsetting normal operating budgets of libraries, rather 
than providing them with funds for new programs and services. 
In such circumstances, it is unlikely that revenue sharing funds 
will have any impact at all on cooperative action programs 
or intersystem planning. 

Recent actions by the Congress have restored appropriations 
for many ol the categorical aid programs which were elimi- 
nated, but the policy of the Administration continues to favor 
their eventual termination. 1 he President's budget for fiscal 
year 1975, released for inlormation and Congressional action 
in January 1974, mentioned a new Federal initiative in the 
area of library services. It outlines the provisions of new 
legislation, called the Library Partnership Act. This proposed 
bill calls for the improvement of library services through a 
system of grants fostering interlibrary cooperation and through 
demonstrations of basic library services where these are non- 
existent or marginal. The general purposes of the bill are akin 
to those of T itlc III of the LSCA with the objectives more 
closely specified and the eligible community broadened. 
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While the Commission endorses individual activities which 
benefit libraries and users of libraries, it is even more strongly 
disposed to suppon a well-planned, comprehensive program for 
library and information services, one that will benefit the entire 
nation. Categorical aid a^vailable to libraries under an array of 
authorizations has resulted in improved library services in all 
types of libraries. However, many of the worthy goals are yet 
to be achieved. The Commission believes that categorical aid 
must be continued and strengthened until a comprehensive 
new program is authorized and adequately funded. 

States and local governments vary greatly in the amount of 
1 nancial assistance they give to libraries. Moreover, the way 
Federal funds are used within the states varies widely. Some 
have used the money for state-level direction and coordination, 
while others have spent it on new or improved local services. 
The Federal principle of requiring matching funds from the 
state and /or local governments has, itself, had varied effects. 
In some instances, it has led states to originate state programs 
that didn't exist before. In other cases, it has not yet achieved 
matching state aid for libraries. However, in general, wealthy 
states have been able to take greater advantage of the oppor- 
tunity than poor states, even though the real need may have 
been greater among the latter. 

Past Federal funding has succeeded in fulfilling part of the 
original objectives of Federal legislation, but by no means all 
of them. An enlightened public policy of support for libraries 
and other information activities, and continuing financial 
assistance, are dual objectives which the Commission considers 
vital to the National Program. If the nation is to look forward 
to constructive development and utilization of knowledge re- 
sources throughout the country, an infusion of financial as- 
sistance on a large scale is mandatory, and the United States 
must also revise its philosophy on how Federal and state fund- 
ing should be allocated to support this nationwide purpose. 
What is needed is a program of balanced intergovernmental 
funding. 

It is premature to stipulate the criteria for requesting finan- 
cial assistance Irom the Federal Government under the Na- 
tional Program, but some suggestions are here put forward 
for consideration. For example, each recipient would be asked 
in ^dvance to: 
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• Request support ouly lor programs that are consistent with 
National Program aims and objectives. 

• Be wilHiig to subscribe to, and to utiHze, national biblio- 
graphic, technical, and other standards. 

• Pro\ide assurance that successlul programs, basic to a li- 
brary's mission, and begun with Federal funds, will be 
sustained by the recipient lor at least several years. 

• Stipulate that Federal lunds would not be used to offset or 
dilute financial responsibility locally, regionally, or at the 
state level to meet prescribed levels ol service. 

• Match Federal lunds with local or state funds according to 
a lormula based on lactors other than merely population or 
per capita income. 

• Develop a mutually-compatible formula lor matching funds 
between the state and local governments similar to that 
between the state and Federal Government. 

• Adhere to the protocols and conventions oi use established 
for the nationwide network. 

Principles and criteria, like those above, will have to be ar- 
rived at by careful study and discussion by all parties con- 
cerned, alter which they will need to be incorporated in new 
legislation for the National Program. The Commission expects 
to devise these guidelines in cooperation with representatives 
from the public and private sectors. In recognition of the wide 
divergence of development existing among the states and other 
agencies in the private sector, it is expected that future fund- 
ing would support three different levels of need: 

( 1) Vo help establish or initiate new programs; 

(2) to help strengthen existing programs; and 

(3) to help extend the scope ol successful programs. 

Until a carefully articulated funding policy is worked out 
for the National Program, and until new legislation is passed 
to implement the National Program, the Commission strongly 
favors the continuation of categorical aid under existing titles, 
with appropriate revisions for strengthening and expansion 
and with special emphasis on Title III, LSCA, in order to 
maintain national momentum toward cooperative projects and 
networking. 

Figure III depicts the type and purpose of Federal funding 
support required for the National Program. 
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Chapter IV 



Conclusion 

The Commission believes that the country's library and in- 
formation services are not yet organized to meet the needs of 
the nation as a whole. Different libraries and information 
services are, indeed, performing important services for their 
respective clienteles, but, as a group, they are developing hap- 
hazardly. The Commission believes the time has come for the 
nation to change direction by henceforth treating recorded 
information and knowledge as a national resource and making 
the benefits of library and information services available for 
all the people. Such action would prove a great intellectual 
catalyst lor the country and place the United States in a 
stronger position to cope with its own economic 'and social 
problems. 11 we continue traditional practices much longer, 
the Commission fears that, within the span of only a few years, 
America will be laced with information chaos that will work 
against the country's best interests. 

Deficiencies in current resources and services demand careful 
planning for the systematic development of material and hu- 
man resoiircti, the continuing education of professional and 
paraprofessional personnel, an adequate financial base for 
libraries and other information-handling units, the cost-effec- 
tive application of new technologies, and the development of a 
spirit ol cooperation without which no nationwide plan for 
improved services can succeed. 

A major transformation of the library and information struc- 
ture in this country is required. I'he new structure must be 
based on a new philosophy of service and a new Federal and 
state investment policy. Success will depend on sound planning 
by each and every library and information center, on dedica- 
tion to a common sense of direction and purpose, on a com- 
mitment to national cooperative action, and on new Federal 
policies which treat information as a national resource. 

Such a program implies an unprecedented investment in 
libraries and information centers by Federal, state, and local 
governments. Merely continuing the past practice of giving 
small grants to the states for individual libraries or for unco- 
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ordinated systems developinent will not do the job. The Com- 
mission believes that the Federal Ciovernment must bear a 
permanent responsibility lor preserving and maintaining the 
knowledge resources ol the nation and lor making a specific 
commitment to their interdependent development. 

The proposed National Program implies changes in juris- 
dictional arrangements, in lorm.s ol bibliographic processing, 
in patterns ol service, and in lunding practices. I hese changes 
will come about gradually, and it will take considerable time 
to achieve substantial results. Strong resources must, therefore, 
continue to l^e built at the local, state, and regional levels with 
Federal assistance while the new basis for a nationwide net- 
work is being prepared. 

We on the Conunission believe that the profession is pre- 
pared and is ready to advance traditional librarianship, to 
apply computer and conununication technology, and to work 
together in creatir% the .strongest possible inlormation services 
for the country. 

America must not lorget her dream of individual Ireedom 
and of an open approach to learning and knowledge. The 
Commission firmly believes that recorded knowledge is a na- 
tional resource and its nationwide access a national responsibil- 
ity. It urges the American people, through Federal, .state, and 
local governments, and public and private institutions to sup- 
port a nationwide program of library and information service 
as a high-priority national goal. 
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Glossary 



The language of modern libniry and information science is 
derived from several disciplines. This Glossary defines the 
principal technic il icnns used by the Commission in preparing 
this document. 

Bibliographic Control 

The uniform identification of items of recorded information 
in various media and the availability of a mechanism for gain- 
ing subsequent access to such information. 

Consortium ^ 

A formal association of librartfs and other organizations, hav- 
ing the same or interrelated service or processing objectives. 

Constituency 

A particular user group with specialized requirements tor li- 
brary and information service. 

Data Bases 

Files of bibliographic or other information recorded on mag- 
netic tape or disk lor computer processing. 

Facsimile 

The electronic transmission of an exact duplicate of a page, a 
"graphic, or a film image. 

Federal 

Synonymous with the United States Government. 
Federal Agemy 

A comiX)nent of government in the Executive or Legislative 
Branch of the Federal establishment. 

Hardware 

The physical e(|uipmenr in a dat*» processing oi other machine 
system (as contrasted with software). 

Information 

Includes facts and other recorded knowledge found in books, 
periodicals, newspapers, reports, audiovisual formats, magnetic 
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tapes, data banks (bases), and other recording media. (The 
word ^'information/* in this document is used interchangeably 
with the word ' knowledge. ') 

Information Center 

A library or other facility that emphasizes the analysis, evalua- 
tion, and synthesis of information. 

Infortnation Industry 

Certain organizations in the for-profit part of the private sector 
which process, store, or disseminate information under con- 
tractual or sales arrangements. Examples of components of the 
information industry include: abstracting and indexing serv- 
ices: data base procl*acers; reprint houses; commercial informa- 
tiun retrieval set vires, etc. 

Information Scientist 

A spectar^t in systems analysis, computers, communications, 
micrographics, and othci technoJogy based means for processing 
information. 

Information Technology 

Refers to the a{>p!jcation of computers, telecommunications, 
micrographics, aadiovisuals, and other equipment, techniques, 
and materials for making information available to people. 

Interface 

The area or mechanism of contact and interaction between any 
two systems, subsystems, or organizations. An interface may be 
technical (e.g., electronic) or administrative. 

Interlihrary Cooperation 

Informal agreements between and among libtaries to partici- 
pate in a specific process or service for mutual benefit, 

Librarian 

A specialist in the organization, management, and utilization 
of recorded information. 

Library 

An institution where diverse information is stored, systemati- 
cally organized, and where services arc provided to facilitate 
its use. It may contain books, films, magazines, .naps, manu- 
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scripts, niicroHlins, audiovisual materials, tape recordings, com- 
puter tapes, etc. It also provides information services to re- 
({uesters Irom its own and trom outside resources. 

Mtiliistate Affiliations 

Regional arrangements (by informal agreement, compact, or by 
contract) among states or statewide agencies to pursue common 
library and information programs. 

National 

Refers to interests that |ranscend local, state, and regional con- 
cerns. The term is als^ used to refer to organizations whose 
operations embody or serve these broader interests. 

National Bibliographie Center 

A place where the basic record for each bibliographic item is 
created (or verified) and held to serve the full range of needs of 
libraries, information centers, abstracting and indexing serv- 
ices, and national and trade bibliographies. 

National Lending Library 

A central library, within a country, responsible for acquiring 
at least one copy of a prescribed class of material and making 
it available to other libraries by loan or photocopy service. 

National Plan 

The phased schedule by which the National Program is imple- 
mented to meet its program objectives. 

National Program 

An organized and articulated statement prepared to provide 
for the coherent development of library and information ac- 
tivities in the United States to meet the needs of its people. 

Nationwide 

That which extends throughout the country. 
Network 

Two or more libraries and/or other organizations engaged in 
a common pattern of information exchange, through com- 
munications, for some functional purpose. A netwwk usually 
consists of a formal arrangement whereby materials, informa- 
Mon, and services provided by a variety of types of libraries 
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and/or other organizations arc made available to all potential 
users. (Libraries may be in different jurisdictions but agree 
to serve one another on the same basis as each serves its own 
constituents. Computers and telecommunications may be 
among the tools used for facilitating communication among 
them.) 

On-liiie Retrieval Services 

Retrieval services involving direct interactive communication 
between the user at a terminal and the computer programmed 
to provide access to one or more data bases. 

Private Sector 

Organizations not directly tax supported. Includes organiza- 
tions outside of government such as profit-making companies 
and not-for j- rofit institutions, which produce, process, store, or 
disseminate inlormation. 

Public Sector 

Organizations directly tax supported. 
Regional Resource Center 

An institution especially chartered to provide a common service 
to a cooperative ol libraries in differing political jurisdictions. 

Software 

The intellectual instructions — such as a computer program — 
which govern machine operations. 

State Library Agenry 

The official agency of a state charged by the law of that state 
with the extension and development of public library services 
throughout the state. This agency has adequate authority 
under the law of the state to administer state plans in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act, and is generally responsible for statewide planning and 
coordination of cooperative library and information services. 

System 

An organization of people, machines, material resources, and 
procedures, designed to accomplish a given purpose or set of 
purposes. A system may exist within a library or information 
activity, or it may exist when two or more library or informa- 
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tion activities agree to participate in a common service program 
utilizing their resources. 

Teleco m m n n iai tion 

The exchange ot information by electrical transmission. 

Telefacsimile 

See Facsimile. 

User 

Any individual or group with a desire, no matter how casual 
or how serious, to use libraries and information facilities. 
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Appendix I 
Public Law 91-345 

Public Law 91-345 
91«t Congress, S. 1519 
July 20, 1970 

To MUUIsh ft NftUona! CooijuImIoq on libnriv ftod InfotmatloQ Science, tud 
for ot^r parpoM 

Be it enacted by the Senate ond Houee of Repretentativee of the 
United i^taiee of America m Congreee auembledy That this Act may 
be citad as the ^*Nati<nial Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science Act". 

tTAIUIENT or rOLICT 

Sec. 2. The Congreae hereby aifirms that librarv tnd information 
services adequate to meet tlie needs of the people of the United States 
are eessntial to achieve national goals ana to utilise most effectively 
the Nation's educational resources and that the Fedieral Gcernment 
will cooperate with State and local governments and public and 
private agencies in assuring optimum provisiop of such services. 

COMMISSION ISTASLISHEO 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established as an indei^endent Agency 
within the executive branch, a National Commission on Libraries 
and Inlomatioji Science (liereinsfter referred to as the **Com- 
mission^. 

(b) Tne Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall pro- 
vide the Commissioii with necessary administrative services (includ- 
ing those related to budgeting, accounting, financial reportiug, person- 
nel, and procurement) for which payment shal! be made in advanoe, 
or by remibursement, from funds of Uie Commission and such amounts 
as may be agreed upon by the Commission and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 



National 
CoMiilselon on 
Ubrarloe end 
InfonMtlon 
Se^onoo Aet« 



CONTUBOnONS 



64 STAT. 440 
84 STAT* 441 



Sbc. 4. The Commission shall have authority to accept in the nsme of 
the United States grants, gifts, or bequests of money for immediate 
disbursement in furtherance of the functions of the C<»nmissioH. Such 
ffrants, ffifts, or bequests, after acceptance by the Commissiou, slisll 
be paid Dy the donor or his renresentative to the Treasurer of the 
United States whose receipts shall be their acquittance. The Treasurer 
of the United States sliall enter them in a special account to the credit 
of the Commission for the purposes in each case specified. 

rDNcnoNi 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall have tlie primary responsibility 
for developing or recommending overall rUns for, and sa vising the 
appropriate governments and agencies on,' thepolicy set forth in sec- 
tion 2. In carrying out that responsibilityjthe u>mmiiS]on shall — 

(1) advise the President and the Congress on the implementa- Adviee to 
tion of national policy by such str.tementS) presentations, and ^•'fi^cnt and 
repoits as it deems appropriate; Co}«ross. 

(2) conduct studies, surveys, and analvses of the library and studios » survtys» 
informational needs of th(» Nation, incluaing the special library 

and informational needs of rural areas, of economically, socially, 
or culturally deprived persons, and of elderly persons, and the 
means bv which these needs may be met through information 
centers, through the libraries of elementanr and secondary schools 
and institutions of higher education, and tnrough public, research, 
special, and other types of libraries; 
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Pub. Law 91-345 



July 20, 1970 



Report to 
Prttldtnt and 
Con^rvoo. 



Contmot 
authority* 



Hearing* 



64 STAT. 441 
84 STAT. 442 

AppolntMtntt 
toy Prttldtnt* 



Tttm of 
offlot* 



CCBpaniatloriy 
tmvtl tx^ 



{:\) iipiiniiM* the {ule4|iittciei» and defirieiuies of current library 
and mfoniMtinn resoun-es ^nd services and evaluate t lie effective- 
nesB Of cumnt librarv and information science progrbins; 
. (4) develop ovcfj'.ll plans for meeting national library and 
informational needs and for the coordination of activities at the 
Federal, State, and local levels, taking into consideration all of 
the hbrarv and informational nesources of the Nation to meet 
thoee needs; 

(5) be authorijted to advise Federal, State, hical, and private 
iif^ncies regarding library and iiiformatinii si ieii«-e«; 

(K) imiiiiote research and development activities which will 
extend and inipitjve the Nation i» libimy and information, 
handling caiMibility as essential links in the national ominninica- 
tioiis networks; 

(7) submit to tlie President and the Congress (not later than 
January :il of each year) a report on its acti\ ities during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year; and 

(8) make and publish such additional reports as it deems to be 
necessary, including, but not limited to, reports of consultants, 
transcnpth of tejtiniony, summary reiHiits, and retiorts of other 
1 oniniission hiidni^ studies, and recommendations. 

(b) The (^onimission is iiuthori^cod to contract uiili Federal agencies 
and <»rher public and private ageficies to cjirry oiK any of it« functions 
under subsection {a) and to publisli and disseminate such imports, 
Midings, studies, and records as it deems appropriate. 

(c) The Commission is further authorissed to conduct such lieariiigs 
at :,uch tinies and plai-es as it deems appropriate for carrying out the 
puriioees of this Act. J « 

I / *LT'"i'***1? •I' Federal agencies are, to the extent not pro- 
liibitMl by law, directed U\ coo|H:rate with the Commission in carrvinir 
out the pur|>osc8 of this Act. 
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Sic. 6. (a) The Commiasion shall be composed of the Librarian of 
Congress and fourteen members appointsd Dy the President, by and 
with tne advice and consent of the Senate. Five members of the C6m- 
misiion shall be professional librarians or information specialists, 
and the remainder shall be persons having special competence or 
interest in the needs of our society for library and informatiorffeirvices, 
at least one of whom shall be knowledgeable with respect tolft tech- 
nological aspecU of library and information services and sciences, 
and at least one other of whom shall be knowledgeable with raspect to 
the lit>rar;' and information ssrvice and science needs of the elderly. 
One of the members cf the Commission shall be designated by the 
President as Chairman of the Commission, The ter?ns of oiRce of the 
appointive members of the Commission shall be five yeara, except that 
( 1 ) the terms of ofRce of the members first appointed shall commence 
on the date of enactment of this Act and shall expire two at the end 
of one year, three at the end of two years, three at the end of three 
years, three at the end of four years, and three at the end of five yeais, 
as designated by the President at the time of appointment, and (2) a 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occumng prior to the expintion 
of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of such term. 

(b) Members of the Commission who are not in the regular full-time 
employ of the United Sutes shall, while attending meetings or con- 
nrences of the Commivwon or otherwise engaged in the business of the 
Commission, be entitled to receive compensation at a rate fixed by the 
Chairman, but not exceeding the rate specified at the time of such 
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JulyZO. 1970 



Pub. Law 91-345 



94 STAT, 442 



serx'ut foi jei**«le (tS^IK 111 sett inn 5:«2 of title 5, liiiletl States (^nle, 
ini*ludii>g tniveltiiiie. nnd w liile sii serving on the IniMiieHB of the ( 'oni- 
mi««iori away from their homes or regular places of business, they may 
lie aihmed travel eii)enaes, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
as Aiithorized by section 5703 of title 5, 1'nited States Code, for persons 
employed intermittently in the Government itervii*«. 

(c) ( 1 ) Tlie ( onimission la authorized to up|iomt, without regard to 
the |>rovi^ion8 of title 5, United Staten Code, i^overiiig appointments in 
tile com|)etitive service, such professional and tei'linical personne* iis 
uuiy be necessary to enable it to carry out its function under this Act« 

(•i) The ( 'onnnission may pi-ocure, witluiut regard to the civil serv- 
ice or rUsRiH«*atioii IftHS, temporary and iiitennittent servit'es of such 
personnel as is necessary to the extent authorised by section 31<)0 of 
title 5, t'liited States Code, but at rates not to exceed the rate speciNed 
at tlie time of !»uch ijervice for grade 0S>1H in section of title 5, 
I'nited States Code, including traveltime, and while so serving on the 
biisiiH*Ks of the CoiiiiiiisHioii a^ay from their homes or regular plat'cs 
of hiisinf!«4 they niny lie allowed travel exiieiises, ircludiiig per diem 
ill lien of siil>siHieiu*e, hs aiitliorixed by section 5703 of title 5, I'liited 
States (*ode, for |iersoiis employed hitennitteiitly in tlie (lovernment 
se&'vicc. 

.\tTinmi7^\T10N OF \FPKOPai.\Tl<»NS 

SEt . 7. There are hereby authorized to lie appropriated $.VNI,<MM> for 
the Hsial year ending .luiic l!^7o, and $7.'M>,illN> for the fi«cal year 
ending «liHi« 1*^71, and for each siiri*ee<rnig year, for the pnr|Nise 
«if 4-an'\iiigoiit tlie pi'o\ Nioiisof this Act. 

Approved July 20.. 1970. 



35 F.R. 6247. 



83 Stat. 190. 

Proftffional 
and tcohnioal 
pcraonncX, 
appointncnt* 
80 Stat. 378. 



LSGISUTIVE HiSTORy t 

HOUSE REPOnrSt No, Vl-240 aoeofflpanyln« H.R. 10666 (Cornn. on Education 

and Ubor) and No. 91-1226 (Ccum. of Confer«noe). 
SENATE REPORT No, 91-196 (Comn. on Ubor and Publio Wtlfart). 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Vol. lis (1969): n«y 23« eonsidtr«d and paistd Stnata* 
Vol. 116 (I970)t April 20, eonsidartd and passed Houtt, amendsd, 
in lieu of H.R. 10666. 

J\m9 29, Horn* Mr««d to eonferenea rtport. 
July 69 Stnats a^rtsd to oonfsrtnos rtport. 
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Appendix II 
List of Commission Members 



Andrew A. Aincs. Senior Staff Associate, Office of Science In- 
formation Service. National Science Foundation, Washington. 
D.C.(1976) 

William O. Baker. President. Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Murray Hill. New jersey (1975) 

Joseph Becker. President. Becker and Hayes Division, John 
Wiley and Sons. Los Angeles. California (1979) 
Frederick Burkhardl. President-Euieriuis, American Council 
of Learned Societies. New York (1975) 

Daniel W. Casey, Immediate Past President, American Library 
I nistee Associ ition. Syracuse. New York (1978) 
Harold C. Crotty, President, Brotherhood ot Maintenance of 
Way Employes. Detroit, Michigan (1977) 

Carlos A. Cuadra. General Manager. SDC Search Service, Sys- 
tem De\elopment Corporation, Santa Monica, California 
(1979) 

Leslie W. Dunlap. Dean. Library Administration. I he Uni- 
versity of Iowa Libraries. Iowa City. Iowa (1975) 
Martin Goland. President. Southwest Research Institute, San 
Antonio. Texas ( 1 977) 

Louis A. Lerner. Publisher. Ixrner Home Newspapers, Chi- 
cago. Illinois (1!^77) 

|ohn Loren/ (Fx Ollicio). The Acting Librarian ol Congress. 
V S. Library ol Congress. Washington. D.C. 
Bessie Boehm Moore. Coordinator. Economic and Environ- 
mental Education, State Department ol Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas (1978) 

Catherine D. Scott. Librarian. National Air and Space Mu- 
seum. Smithsonian Institution. Washington. D.C. (1970) 
(ulia Li Wu. Head Librarian. Virgil junior High School, Los 
Angeles. Cahlornia (l!)78) 

(ohn F. VYlde. jr.. Velde. Roells and Company. Pekin. Illi- 
nois (1979) 

' FxpUcition (l.itcol .j|)|K)iiunK'4iis i'l jKiientlK'sis. 
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Former ('.ommtsston Members 

John C;. Kcmcny. Presiclent, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire (1973) 

I.. Quincy Mumlord (Ex Officio), fhe Librarian of Congress, 
U.S. Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. (retired, 1975) 
Alfred R. Zipf, Exetutivc Vice President, Bank of America, San 
Francisco, California (1973) 
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Appendix III 
List of Commission Staff 



Alphonse F. Trcv/a 
Executive Director 

Douglass. Price 
Deputy Director 

Mary Alice Hedge Reszetar 
Associate Director 

Barbara k. Cranwell 
Kxei u t i ve Sec retary 

Carl C. rhoiiipson 
Adnunistrative Assistant 

Martha D. Quigley 
Secretary, Special Assignments 

Former CommLssum Staff 

Charles H. Stevens 
Executive Director 

Roderick (». Swariz 
Deputy Director 

l.inda R. Ulrich 
Administrative Assistant 
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Fl S See FEDERAL TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS SYSTEM 

Fund allocations See APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Funding 24, 32, 36, 54, ()2. 70, 71, 
1^ See Also hudf^ets 

Funding policies 74 

(ieograpliic areas ix, 4 
(ilass infoiniation (-enter 53 
(ilossaiy80 

(iovernment Printing Office 28 
Cirant programs 45 
Cirants 77 

Cirowth ix, I, 6, 23, 31, 64r 85 
C;uideliues 29,51.74 

Handicapped 4, 40 

See Also Disadvantaged 
llaidwareHO 
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Hardware, Computer See COM- 
PUTER HARDWARE 
Harvard University 53 
Hispanic Americans 41 
Holographs 57 
Hospitals 14, 46 

HUD See DEPARTMENT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Human resources xi, xii, 14, 37, 
40, 43, 44 

Humanities 17, 57 

ICST See INSTITUTE FOR 
COMPUTER SCIENCES 
AND 1 ECHNOLOGY 

Identification 5, 15 

IFLA See INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 

Illiteracy 40 

Incentives 9, 49, 62. 64 

Independent research libraries 85 

Indexing 2. 36.51,69 

Industry 5, 56 

Information 1, 2, 3. 8. 36, 56, 80 
Information-Centered Program x 
Information centers 2, 5, 28, 81, 
85, 89 

Information community 21. 25, 

36, 50,51,81 
Inforniation-depend^'nt'institU' 

tions 5 

Information dissemination 7 
Information exchange 8. 25, 56 
Information explosion 6, 19 
Information facilities See INFOR- 
MATION CENTERS 
Information handling 1. 46, 77 
Information industry See INFOR- 
MATION COMMUNITY 
Information need 89 
Information network 56 
Information programs ix, 59. 70 



Information resources xi. 2, 5, 15, 
64,90 

Information retrieval systenis 24, 
32, 54 

Information revolution vii 

Information scene 2 

Information scientists 44, 81 

Information services xi, 5, 24, 36, 
49 ' 
Se, . A* L's and informa- 
i . . . * ices 

Information transfer See INFOR- 
MATION EXCHANGE 

Information techniques vii 

Inner city youths 40 

The Institute for Computer Sci- 
ences and Technology 50 

Integrated Telecommunications 
Systems 57 

Interactive computer timesharing 
systems See COMPUTER 
TIMESHARING SYSTEMS 

Interlibrary communications 56, 
79 

See Abo COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

Interlibrary cooperation 36, 72, 
79,81 

See Also COOPERATION 
Interlibrary loan procedures 17, 

19. 32, 56 
International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations 60 
International Library and Infor- 
mation Service 85 
International Standards Office 60 
Interstate Compatibility 35 
Interstate networks 33, 42, 50 
See Also Network activities 
Interstate telecommunications 

services 63 
IR See INFORMATION RE- 

TRIEVAL SYSTEMS 
ISd See INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARDS OFFICE 
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Junior college libraries See ACA- 
DEMIC LIBRARIES 
Jurisdictional boundaries 25, 58 
Jurisdictional problems 36 
Justifi ation vii 

Key components 60 
Knowledge ix, 1, 2, 31, 36, 60, 77, 
78 

See Also Information 

Language 4 

Law 2, 3, 29 

Leadership 44 

Legal base 35 

Legal obligations 9 

Legislation x, 1 1, 40, 47, 49, 62 

Lending 67 

Librarians ix, 27, 29, 37, 44, 52, 

70,81 
Librarianship 44 

Libraries ix, 2. 6, 7, 13, 19, 25, 29, 
32, 42, 44, 49, 53, 56,81 
See Also Information commu- 
nity 

Libra ries and information centers 
xii, 6, 10, 11, 37, 43, 44, 49, 
54, 64, 77 

Libraries and information serv- 
ices ix, X, xi, 1, 2, 3, 11, 23, 24, 
33, 37, 38. 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45,51,61,62, 69, 72, 77,78 

Libraries in colleges and univer- 
sities See ACADEMIC 
LIBRARIES 

Library and information commu- 
nity 55 

Library and information facilities 

ix, xi, 1, 11 
Library and information net. 

works 20 
See Also Information Networks 

Networks 
Library and information science 

37, 43, 44 



Library and research community 
68 

Library community 9, 20, 29 
See Also Library consortia 
Library consortia 26, 27, 32 
Library cooperation 32 
Library funding and public sup- 
port 79 

Library information systems 66 
Library management 37 
Library materials 4, 31, 70 
Library networks 32 
Library of Congress 20, 29, 32, 38, 

41, 45, 51, 61, 66, 67, 68, 69, 

71 

Library Partnership Act 72 

Library Research and Demonstra- 
tion Program 59 

Library resources 32, 62 

Library Services and Construction 
Act 72, 74 

Library technicians 44 

Library training 42, 59, 71 

Local activities ix, 6, 14, 36, 39, 
61,62 

Local government xi, xii, 11, 43, 
73 

Local libraries 40, 42 
See Also Libraries 
Local programs 5 
Local resources xii, 16, 40 
Loan 67 

Long-Range Plan viii 

LSCA See LIBRARY SERVICES 

AND CONSTRUCTION 

ACT 

Machine methods 37 
Machine readable cataloging 34, 
67, 69 

Machine readable data bases 51, 
86 

See Also Computer data bases 
Machine readable texts 52 



Machine stored catalogs 69 
Management ix, II, 35, 44, 56 85 
Manpower 85 

See Also Human resources 
Manual methods 13 
MARC See MACHINE READ- 
ABLE CATALOGING 
MARC II format 

See MACHINE READABLE 
CATALOGING FORMAT 
Marketing 22 

Matching funds 42, 43, 62, 70, 74 
Media centers 16, 44 

See Also Audiovisual materials 
Media programs 79, 85 
Media services See MEDIA 

CENTERS 
Medical periodicals 54 
Medicine 5 

Membership appointment 90 
Membership compensation 91 
Metropolitan areas 32 
Microfiche 46 
Microfilm 7, 52 
Microforms 31, 53, 68 

See Also Specific microforms i.e. 
Microfiche, Microfilm 
Micrographics 6, 7, 25, 29, 52 
Microphotograph 7 
Mini-computers 56 

See Also Computers 
Minorities 40,41, 43 

See Also Specific minorities i.e. 
American Indians, .Asian 
Americans 
Mobility 24 

Monographs viii, 51, 66 

Multistate activities ix, 24, 33, 49, 
56,61,64, 82 

Multistate library See MULTI- 
STATE NETWORKS 

Multistate networks xi, 33, 35, 41, 
49. 50 

Multitype 35 

Museums 46 



Music braille 4! 
See Also Braille 

NASA See NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

NASA scientific and technical in- 
formation facility See NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL IN- 
FORMATION FACILITY 

National Advisory Commission 
on Libraries 23 

National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 57 

National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Scientific and 
Technical Information Facil- 
ity 21 

National Agricultural Library 20, 
67,72 

National audiovisual repository 
54 

National Bibliographic Center 82 

National Bureau of Standards 5^ 

National Center for Education 
Statistics 79 

National Commission on Librar- 
ies and Information Science 
appears throughout the text 

National Commission on Librar- 
ies and Information Science 
enabling legislation 89 

National growth 2 

National guidelines 36 

National Institutes of Health Li- 
brary 29 

National Lending Library 67, 82 
National Library of Medicine 20, 

26, 32, 67 
National Microfilm Association 52 
National Office for Research and 

Special Libraries 10 
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National Program tor Atqiiisi- 
tions and Cataloging 68 
See Also AcqiiiMtion!> and cata- 
loging 

National Program Docnment viii 
National Program tor Library and 

Information Services vii 
National resources x, 1, 10, 18, 77, 

78 

National Science Foundation 52, 
60, 79 

National Serials Service 69 
National lechnical Information 

Service 21, 28 
National Union Catalog 67 
National Union Catalog, com- 
puterized 41 
Nationwide network See NET- 
WORKING ACTIVITIES 
NCLIS See NATIONAL COM- 
MISSION ON LIBRARIES 
AND INFORMATION SCI- 
ENCE 

NELINEl See NEW ENGLAND 
LIBRARY INFORMA- 
TION NETWORK 

Networking activities xi, xii. 5, 8, 
9, 14, 15, 18, 27, 31, 35. 42, 
44, 47, 48, 50, 54, 56, 58, 59, 
67. 70, 78, 82 

Newberry Library 53 

New England Library Informa- 
tion Network 33 

Newspaper media 3h 

New teciniological sources 13, 87, 
46 

See Also Computers 
New York Public Library 53 
NIH libraiy See NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH LIBRARY 
The Ninety-Third U. S. Congress 
3 

Non-print materials 25 



N 1 IS See NA I IONAL TECH- 
NICAL INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

OCLC See OHIO COLLEGE 
LIBRARY CENTER 

OECD See ORGANIZATION 
FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Office of Library and Learning 
Resources 48 

Office of Management and Budget 
ix 

Office of Science Information 
Service, National Science 
Foundation 59 

Ohio College Library Center 33 

On-Line computer information 
systems 8, 34, 46, 51, 69, 83 
See Also Computer data bases 

On-Line Retrieval Services See 
ON-LINE COMPUTER 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Opinion gathering vii 

Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development 60 

Organizational upgrading 44 

OSIS/NSF See OFFICE OF SCI- 

enc:f ini^'ormation 
service/ national 
science foundation 

Outreach programs 41, 44 
^;'.2rall plans 89, 90 

Paperback books 4 
Para professionals 37, 44, 77 
Periodical, Medical See MEDI- 
CAL PERIODICALS 
Personnel 7, 31,44 
Phonograph records 4 
Photocopying 29 
See Also Copying 
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PlivMCdlh handicapped 65 

SeeALo Disadvantaged 
Planning 8, 44, 63 
Pluralistic cooperative programs 
48 

Population distiibution 23 

Preser\ation 7, 18 

The President s Budget See AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Private sector, contracting with 
22 

Private sectors xi. 2, 11, 14, 22, 

25-30. 32. 36. 38, 46, 48, 49, 

53.60,61,83. 85 
Processing 25, 55 
Pro<luction 25 
Productivity 1, 10 
Protlucts 28, 38 
Pioposed legislation 70 
Sec Also Legislation 
Protocol 50, 74 
Providers of information x 
Public broadcasting 48 
Publication xii. 28. 69 
Public Law 91-345 1,45, 89 
Public libraries 2, 13. 14, 20. 34, 

79, 85 
See Also Libraries 
Public sectors xi, 2, 14, 22, 26, 32. 

38, 39, 50. 74, 83 

Quality of life 10 
Quantity of material 41 
Quasi-gu'^ernmental agency 48 

Radio 38 

Radio and television stations 14 
R/D See RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT 
Reading 3 

Recorded information x, 1, 5, 15, 

77,78 
Re-education 8 
Reference services 35, 45 
Regional centers 68 



Religious libraries 2 
See Also Libraries 
Repositories 18 
Reprography 52 

Research and development xi, 1, 

8, 17, 18, 22.59. 64 
Research libraries 17, 18, 53, 68 
Research organizations 3 
Resource sharing 32, 34 
Revenue 14. 27 

See Also Funding 
Revenue sharing 72 
Rural areas 23 
Rural population 4 

School librarians 16 

See Also Librarians 
School libraries See ACADEMIC 

LIBRARIES 
Schools 3 

SDI See SELECTIVE DISSEMI- 
NATION OF INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 

Selective dissemination of infor- 
mation services 55 

Seminars vii 

Senior citizens 4, 14, 40 

Serials 67, 69 

Shared cataloging See ACQUISI- 
TIONS AND CATALOG- 
ING 

SLICE See SOUTHWEST LI- 
BRARY INTERSTATE 
COOPERATIVE 
ENDEAVOR 

Software 83 

Software, compiuer See COM- 
PUTER SOFTWARE 
Software documentation 51 
SOLINET 5^-^ SOUTHEAST- 
ERN LIBRARY NET- 
WORK 

The Southeastern Library Net- 
work 33 
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Southwest Libiaiy Interstate Co- 
operative Eiulea\or 3^ 

Special libraries Z 14. 21. -Kn 
79 

Sec Also Libraries 
Special Libraries Association 7\) 
Special libiary 89 
Spec'iali/ecl inlorniation services 
24 

Specialized networks 49 

Sec Also Netwoik activity 
State and federal funding Sec 

FUNDING 
State governments 1, 2, 10; 11. 43, 

49, 58. 73. 74 
State legislation 24 
Statutes ()2 
Storage 7. 3 1 
Snbsidizing 58 

l a I iff rates 58 
Tax structures 23 
4 echnical education S 

Sec Also EDUCATION 
Technical inchicements 49 
Technical institutes 79 
rechnical knowledge ix 
Technical reports 21 
Tec hiiology (i. 7, 27. 37. 59 
Technology, computer Sec (X)M- 

PiriTR TECHNOLOGY 
I clecomnuniications 4. (i. 25. 32. 

57. 58. 63 
leletarsimile Sec FAC:SLM1LE 
l'elet\pe 32, 57 
lele\ision 38 
Texts 1 

I'iniesliaring 55 
I'ools 41 
Treaties II 

Two-\va\ conununication 7 



UCC See UNIVERSAL COPY- 
RIGHT CONVENTION 

UNESCO See UNITED NA- 
I IONS EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION 

UNISIST 60 

United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organi- 
zation 59 
United States 6, 9, 13. 57, 58 
Universal bibliographic control 
60 

Universal copyright convention 
60 

IMiiversal microfilm cartridge 52 
University libraries See ACA- 
DEMIC LIBRARIES 
Urban information centers 23, 86 
U. S. Office of Education 48 
User needs 3 
User orientation x. 46 
User services xii 
Utilization 29, 69 

Video cassettes 16, 46 

See Also Media Centers 
Video signals 57 

See Also Telecommunication 
Systems 
Vicleoiapes2, 7, 31 

See Also Audiovisual materials 

White House Conference on Li- 
brary and Information Serv- 
ices 3. 

Work-related information needs 
25, 39 , 

World Science Information Sys- 
tem 60 

Young aihdts 4. 14 
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